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GREAT DEFECTION 


FROM THE GREAT DOCTRINE OF JUSTIFICA- | 


‘TION BY FAITH. 
NO. V. 


_ “ The blessedness of the man unto whom 
God imputeth righteousness without works.”’ 
—Davidand Paul. 

“The doctrine of an imputed righteous- 
mess... is founded on a most false and 
nonsensical assumption.” —Finney’s Theo- 
logy. 

Mr, Editor—In the last two numbers I 
have ‘given your readers some notion of the 
attitude of effrontery and swagger assumed 
by this pestilent heresy, at the present stage 
of its progress, as it is now ensconced, to 
* blow”’ a little, in the work above quoted ; 
and I promised to show them, in the pre- 
sent number, that it has already become 
fool-hardy enough to contradict the apostle 
Paul, as it were, to his face. Now let them 
hear it dispute him: | | 
 Theol.—* Evangelical faith is not a con- 
viction or perception of truth, It does not 
belong to the Intelligence.” (Vol. 3, p. 
79. 
Peul—Toke heed, my son. Hold fast 
the form of sound words. Now faith is the 
evidence of things not seen. It is the belief 
of testimony respecting things not seen ; for 
our testimony among the Thessalonians was 
believed. He that believeth not the testi- 
mony of God, (as saith John,) hath made 
him a liar; because he believeth not the re- 
cord that God gave of his Son. You re- 
ceive the witness even of men, and the wit- 
ness of God isgreater. It is through faith 
that we understand that the worlds were 
framed by the word of God. By faith 
Noah, being warned of God, and moved 
with fear, prepared an ark, and thus became 
heir of the righteousness which is by faith. 
So then faith cometh by hearing, and hear- 
ing by the word of God. 

Theol.—I say “evangelical faith cannot 
be a phenomenon of the Intelligence, for the 
plain reason that it is always regarded as a 
virtue; but virtue cannot be predicated of 
intellectual states,”’ (v. 3, p. 78,) and as this 
faith is pure, unmixed virtue, there can, of 
course, be nothing intellectual belonging to 
it. 

Paul.—I speak not in the words which 
man’s wisdom teacheth. I had rather speak 
five words with my understanding, that by 
my voice I may teach others also, than ten 
thousand great swelling words, such as 
phenomenon of the intelligence, predicated 
of intellectual states,” &c. I think so much 
of the foolishness of preaching, that I should 

reach to an inquirer as though he had some 
ntellect, thus: ‘The word is nigh thee, éven 
in thy mouth and in thy heart; (Theol.— 
Hear him: in the heart, before it is loved!) 
that is, the word of faith which we preach ; 
that if thou shalt confess with thy mouth 
the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe tn thy very 
heart that God hath raised him from the 
dead— 

 Theol.—Believe what! tell you, Paul, 
conviction of the truth, even 
nh. ane is not in 
its evangelical sense.” (V. 3, p. 78.) 

Paul.—My son, consider now what I 
say, and the Lord give thee understanding. 
Abraham was strong in faith, being fully 
persuaded that what God had | ph per he 
was able also to perform; and therefore it 
was imputed to him for righteousness. _ 

Theol.—Nonsense,”’ ( passion.) “Faith 
yy me tell you) is a condition of salvation. 

t is something which we are commanded 
to do, upon pain of eternal death.”” (P.78.) 
« Itreally implies all virtue. This must be 
true, or what is faith?’ (P. 84.) 

Paul.—The law is not of faith; and 
knowing that a man is not justified by the 
works of the law, but by the faith of Jesus 
Christ, even we have believed in Jesus 
Christ, that we might be justified by the 
faith of Christ, and not by the works of the 
law ; for by the works of the law shall no 
flesh be justified. 

Theol.—Nonsense. ‘“ This, and sundry 
other passages that hold the same language, 
are grossly misunderstood and misapplied 
by antinomians.”” (Vol. 2, p. 366.) “To 
maintain that Christ’s merits, and not the 
sinner’s own obedience, is the condition of 
his justification, so that, in fact, his own 
obedience to the law of God is in no case, 
and in no sense, a condition of his justifica- 
tion—this is certainly another gospel from 
_ the one Jam inculcating.” (Vol. 3, p. 155.) 

Paul.—What teachest thou ?—justifica- 
tion by obedience tothelaw! Verily, thine 
is another gospel, “ fundamentally,” as thou 
sayest. ‘I’o such perverters of the gos- 
pel of Christ we give place by subjection, 
no, not for an hour. The Holy Ghost teach- 
eth that a man is justified by faith, wi/hout 
the deeds of the law. And if we, or an an- 
gel from heaven preach any other gospel, 
let him be accursed ! 

Theol.— Well, “if this is not antinomian- 
ism, I know not what is!” (P. 160.) 

Paul.—By the enemies of the cross of 
Christ we be slanderously reported. Do we 
make void the law through faith? God for- 
bid. Nay, we establish the law. What’s 
the matter with thee, my son? 

Prof. M.—I am indignant at such doc- 
trine! and hear it in silence I cannot. Why 
% it is admitted by all, except utter antino- 
mians, that some degree of holiness, or con- 
formity to the divine law, is indispensable 
to acceptance with God.” (Id. p. 108.) 

Paul.—Don’t get vexed, Professor, nor 
be too confident or conceited. A bishop 
must not be self-willed nor soon angry ; and 
he must speak the things which become 
sound doctrine—holding fast the faithful 
word, that he. may be able, by sound doc- 
trine, both to exhort and to convince the 
gainsayers. For there are many vain talkers 
and deceivers, especially they of the circum- 
cision, whose mouths must be stopped, who 
subvert whole houses, teaching things which 
they ought not—saying, Ye must be circum- 
cised, and keep the law, to whom we gave 
no such commandment. Behold, J, Paul, say 
unto. you, that if ye be circumcised, Christ 
shall, prodt you nothing ; for 1 testify again 
to every man that is circumcised, or doeth 
any legal work, that he 1s a debtor to do 
the whole law. Christ is become of no 
effect unto him. ‘This persuasion (excuse 
me, Professor,) cometh not of him that call- 
eth you. Beware! for it taketh only a 
little of that leaven of self-righteousness to 
leaven the whole lump. What thou sayest 
is not, I trust, admitted by all, even at this 
day ; for, great and wide-spread as the 
apostasy is, there is yet (I believe in God) 
a remnant left, according to the election of 
grace.| Certain. it is, that-all have not al- 
ways admitted that “some degree of holi- 
ness, or conformity to the divine law, is in. 
dispensable to acceptance with God’’—no, 
not.under the old legal economy itself, for 
“even David describeth the blessedness of 


| 


the man ‘unto whom God imputeth right- 
eousness WITHOUT WORKS.” 

Theol.—Brother M. do you quail before 
such antiquated theology as that? Shame! 
What did David know of the modern “ im- 
provements in theology?” What did he 
know of the “ progress’’ we should make—in 
every thing? (V. 3, p. iii.) He—he never 
saw a railroad or a steamboat, or thought 
of such a thing. “If he really intended. to 
affirm that his foetus was sinful, he affirms 
sheer nonsense.”” (V. 2, p. 464.) What 
did you say of Job on page 142 of my third 
volume? And what is David’s “opinion,” 
either, in “the present incomparably more en- 
lightened age?’’ ‘Imputeth righteousness 
without works!” I tell you “that is an- 
other gospel from the one I am inculeating.” 
I insist upon it, that “the doctrine of an 
imputed righteousness is founded on a most 
false and nonsensical assumption,” (p. 99,) 
and I don’t see why Paul, after the day 
had dawned, should quote such nonsense. 

Paul.—Rebuke not an elder, but entreat 
as a father—especially such an one as Paul 
the aged. I referred to that doctrine in 
David (without intending any offence) only 
to add his testimony to my own, in favour 
of salvation by grace, and to stop the mouths 
of Judaizers and legalists in all ages—not 
that I learned it of him. For I neither re- 
ceived of man, neither was I taught it but 
by the revelation of Jesus Christ; by whom 
all that believe are justified from all things, 
from which ye could not be justified by the 
law of Moses. Christ is the end of the law, 
for righteousness, to every one that believ- 
eth. He that believeth on him is not con- 
demned, but— 

Theol.—Stop! W-h-a-t! The end of 
the law! Not condemned by the law! 
“This is certainly impossible and absurd, 
for God is not the author of the moral law; 
(Paul.—Why! Profane and vain babbler! 
Who is the author of it then?) and set it 
aside in such a sense that the soul that sins 
shall not be condemned by it—he cannot.”’ 
(P. 156.) 

Paul.—Let me just ask, “ Whois he that 
condemneth? It is Christ that died.” 

Theol.—Christ that died! “the atone- 
ment of Christ is not the foundation of our 
justification.” (P. 163.) 

Paul.—No? | 

Theol.— No/ “nor is any thing in the 
mediatorial work of Christ the foundation 
of our justification.” (Id.) This I say to 
let you know that “the sinner’s own obedi- 
ence to the law of God is the condition of 
his justification.”’ ‘ ‘To maintain (I repeat) 
that Christ’s merits, and not the sinner’s own 
obedience, is the condition of his justifica- 
tion, is another gospel.” (P. 155.) “It 
has been found very convenient by many, 
who were lovers of sin, and never conscious 
of personal righteousness, to adopt the idea 
of an tmputed righteousness!’’ (Vol. 2, p. 
366.) 

Paul.—Well, I give up. If, after the 
manner of men—but I must not tarry—I 
am afraid of you. 

Theol.—There, what think you now, 
brother M.? | 

Prof. M.—*1 feel strongly inclined to 
think that it takes great men to put forth 
great nonsense.”’ 

Theol.—Good. I adopt that. (V. 3, p. 
152.) Is it not absolutely astonishing ? 
“IT do say that such dogmas are better be- 
fitting a romance than a system of theolo- 
gy.”’ (P. 160.) But I doubt whether he'll 
give it up so. He is very strenuous in 
maintaining that old, obsolete doctrine. See 
it in his epistles to the Romans and Gala- 
tians—it is all faith, faith; and that “ with- 
out works!’’ Well, we’re enough for him, 
you see. Mind and be present if he should 
come again. He may bring help. 

CoNSTITUTIONAL PRESBYTERIAN. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Presbytery of West Jersey. 


Mr. Editor—lI am directed by the Pres- 
bytery of West Jersey to forward to you 
for publication in the Presbyterian the fol- 
lowing extracts from their minutes ; and | 
would add for the information of any who 
may wish to have access to the minutes 
themselves, that they may be found (for the 
present) in the hands of the Rev. ‘Thomas 


~W. Cattell, Cedarville, Cambridge county, 


New Jersey. Very respectfully yours, 
Samvet Lawrence, Stated Clerk. 
October 23, 1849. 


The Committee on Missions consists of 
the Rev. Messrs. Graham, Kollock, Jan- 
vier, Williamson, and Brown, with the rul- 
ing elders Drs. William B. Ewing and Jo- 
seph Fithian, and Henry B. Lupton, Esq. 

‘The Committee on Education consists of 
the Rev. S. Beach Jones, ‘Dr. C. Van 
Rensselaer, and the Rev. Samuel Miller, jr. 

It was resolved that this Presbytery would 
earnestly recommend to its members to search 
out, to arrange, and as far as they may deem 
it advisable, to publish such materials as 
may throw light on the history of their sev- 
eral churches, and on the religious history 
generally of the region within our bounds. 

' The Committee to nominate Committees 
of Visitation to the several churches during 
the ensuing six months made a report, which 
was accepted and adopted, and is as follows: 
To visit Pittsgrove church, Rev. Messrs. 
Kollock and McCoy; Greenwich church, 
Rev. Messrs. Jones and Janvier; Wood- 
bury church, Rev. Messrs. Jones and Dunn; 
Black woodtown church, Rev. Messrs. Gra- 
ham and Ford; Cold Spring church, Rev. 
Messrs. Lawrence and McCoy; Bridgeton 
church, Rev. Messrs. Kollock and Helm; 
Salem church, Rev. Messrs. Dunn and Wil-. 
liamson; Deerfield church, Rev. Messrs. 
Graham and Dunn; Williamstown church, 
Rev. Messrs. Janvier and McCoy; Mount 
Holly church, Rev. Messrs. Van Rensselaer 
and De Pew; Columbuschurch, Rev. Messrs. 
Van Rensselaer and De Pew; May’s Land- 
ing church, Rev. Messrs. Miller and Cattell; 
Burlington church, Rev. Messrs. Burtt and 
Miller; Cedarville church, Rev. Messrs. 
Kerr and Brown; Camden church, Rev. 
Messrs: Helm and Cattell; Millville church, 
Rev. Messrs. Lawrence and Williamson ; 
Gloucester city church, Rev. Messrs. Gra- 
ham and Brown; Batsto and Tuckerton 
churches, (mission,) Rev. Messrs. Jones 
and Lawrence; Atlantic county shore church, 
(mission,) Rev. Messrs. Lawrence and Ford. 

The Committee would further reeommend 
that the time, and other circumstances of the 
meetings, proposed by such a visitation, be 
left to the determination of the pastors and 
stated supplies of the respective churches, 
and those appointed to visit them. 


Nothing but the blood of Christ can wash 
out the foul stains of my life, and #hat will 
do it. As sure as sin is death, Christ is 
life—Rev. 7. Addams. 


For the Presbyterian. 
HUGUENOTS IN NEW YORK. 
No. XVIII. 

The institution of a Court of Chancery 
without the sanction of the Colonial Legis- 
lature by Governor Burnet, who, in the true 
spirit of a High Churchman, stretched the 
prerogatives of his office beyond the legiti- 
mate limits of its powers, was designed by 
the Episcopal party as an instrument to 
consummate their purposes. By the judg- 
ment of this tribunal the controversy in the 
Huguenot Church was arbitrarily restrained, 
in violation of its constitution and forms of 
discipline. ‘Two ministers alternately offi- 
ciated in the religious services—Louis Rou 
and J. J. Moulinars, ‘The former was a 
learned and an elogent divine; but by his 
demeanour, being “gay, passionate, and 
pleasurable,’’ he had alienated the affections 
and esteem of a majority of his congrega- 
tion, had incurred the censure of the Church, 
and was deposed by the Consistory. The 
minority appealed to a committee of the 
council, who recommended a reconciliation 
between the parties. ‘his having proved 
an impracticable measure, Rou, to attain his 
end, brought a bill in Chancery before the 
Governor. The Consistory pleaded by 
their attorney to the jurisdiction of the 
Court; and alleged in their defence that the 
case was one wholly of an ecclesiastical 
character, and should be determined upon 
the principles of the government of the 
Protestant Churches in France. Burnet 
readily seized the opportunity of fomenting 
the division in the Church—and the plea 
was overruled. Before the judgment of 
the Court was formally pronounced, the el- 
ders retired; and having restored Rou to his 
office, withdrew from the Church. Although 
the Legislature, soon after this occurrence, 
declared this Court of Chancery “ unwar- 
rantable and contrary to the laws of Eng- 
land,’”’ &c.; and resolved, that “at its next 
meeting it would prepare, and pass an Act— 
to declare and adjudge all orders, ordinances, 
devices, and proceedings of that assumed 
Court—to be illegal, null and void, as by 
law and right they ought to be,’’ &c. it 
does not appear that its judgment in the 
ease of Rou had ever been reversed, and 
made null and void. The following are the 
names of some of the members of the con- 
gregation at the period of the controversy: 
Peter Valette; ‘I'homas Bayeux; Jean Ca- 
zalz; René Hett; Stephen de Lancey; 
Abraham Girard; David Le Tellier; Jere- 
miah Lattouch; Peter Chardaveyne; John 
Barbarie; Abraham Jouneau; Lewis Care; 
Joshua David; Vincent Bodin; Andrew 
Fresneau; Noe Cazalet; &c. 

The Huguenots were not the only ob- 
jects of religious persecution. ‘The Pres- 
byterians, although native subjects of the 
king, and entitled, equally with Episcopa- 
lians, to the protection of the government, 
and to all the privileges guarantied by the 
fundamental articles of the «Conditions for 
Plantations,’ were nevertheless proscribed 
by the Executive Council of the Province 
as dissenters from the Church of England. 
This was strongly exemplified in the case 
of Francis MeKemie and John Hampton 
during the administration of Governor Corn- 
bury. They had been permitted by a Dutch 
congregation in the city to officiate in the 
divine services in their Church. This spirit 
of Christian harmony between two diffe- 
rent denominations excited the apprehen- 
sions, or the indignation, of his Lordship ; 
who as the representative of the King, as- 
sumed to be the head of the Church estab- 
lished by law in the Province.* A warrant 
was forthwith issued to the sheriff, com- 
manding him to arrest the two ministers for 
the offence of preaching without a license 
from the executive council. When arraign- 
ed before the Court, they maintained that— 
‘the persecuting laws of England upon the 
subject of religion, were never designed to 
extend to the American colonies; and where 
there was no law there could be no transgres- 
sion.’ ‘The Governor replied—If they 
had not committed an offence against the 
laws of England, they had against his in- 
structions:’’ and ordered their immediate 
commitment. They were imprisoned seven 
weeks, when Hampton was discharged. A 
bill was found against McKemie; and the 
indictment declared — that — “ pretending 
himself to be a Protestant dissenting min- 
ister, contemning and endeavouring to sub- 
vert the Queen’s ecclesiastical supremacy, 
he had unlawfully preached without the 
Governor’s license first obtained, in deroga- 
tion of the royal authority and prerogative, 
and had used other ceremonies and rites 
than those contained in the Common Prayer 
Book,”’ &c. McKemie was acquitted by 
the verdict of the jury. ‘The Governor, in 
violation of law and justice, ordered the 
bail, which he had given for his appearance 
in Court, to be retained until he had paid 
the sum of eighty-three pounds seven shil- 
lings and six pence. The noted case which 
occurred at Jamaica, Long Island, in 1703, 
should not be omitted. Governor Cornbury 
had retired to that village during the pre- 
valence of a contagious fever in the city, 
and with him many Episcopalians. The 
Presbyterian minister of that place (Mr. 
Hubbard) tendered to him, in a spirit of 
kindness and hospitality, the occupancy of 
the parsonage house during his continuance 
on the Island. When prepared to return to 
New York some time after, he treacherous- 
ly delivered the premises to the E:piscopa- 
lians. ‘That party had taken forcible pos- 
session of the Church “on a Sabbath, be- 
tween morning and afternoon service,” 
under cover of a certain ministry Act, (so 
called,) and by other assumptions or pre- 
tences of right, countenanced doubtless by 
the Governor, Of the unjust and daring 
possession so obtained the Episcopalians 
availed themselves for nineteen or twenty 
years, when they were finally evicted by 
due process of law. ‘The records of the 
time, from 1693 to 1728, are replete with 
instances of their insidious encroachments, 
or open violations of justice, in derogation 
of the civil and religious rights of dissenters 
—as they were called, who composed much 
the larger portion (probably four-fifths) of 
the population. 

In the year 1772, the Huguenot congre- 
ation in the capital addressed a letter to the 
unis Walloon Church, in application for 
a pastor. The letter was signed by 
Jacques Desbrosses, Ancien; Jacques Bure- 
lot, Ancien; Frederic Bassell, Diacre; Jean 
Pierre Chapelle; Jean Aymar; Francois 
Carré; Jean Girault. 

A small colony of Huguenots arrived in 


* «JT have the power,” said Governor Fletch- 
er to the Colonial Legislature, in 1693, “of col- 
lating or suspending any minister, in my go- 
vernment, by their Majesties’ Letters Patent; 
and whilst I stay in the government, I will take 
care that neither heresy, sedition, or rebellion 
be preached among you, nor vice and profanity 
be encouraged. | 


STREET, 


the Province about the year 1685. They 
had abandoned their native country before 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and 
emigrated to England, where they resided 
until their removal to America. ‘Tradition 
states that they landed on Davenport’s 
Neck, known as Bauffet’s Point. ‘These 
formed the nucleus of the French popula- 
tion in West Chester. ‘They purchased a 
tract of land, nares) six thousand one 
hundred acres, from John Pell, and imme- 
‘diately after laid the foundation of a new 
settlement, which they entitled New Ro- 
chelle. Other refugees united with their 
community; and there soon after arose a 
flourishing village about seventeen miles 
from the capital. A. stone church was 
erected by them; and a congregation was 
organized (under the pastorship of M. Bon- 
det,) on the model of the French reformers. 
This building had been preceded by a small 


wooden church, constructed soon after their | 
In the rear of the present church | 
is the burial ground; and in this cemetery | 


arrival. 


repose the remains of the emigrants, and of 
their descendants to the present generation. 
.* New Rochelle at an early period was a 
place of some resort for the acquirement of 
the French language; for two generations it 
was preserved in its purity, but gradually 
assimilated with the English language.” . 
The late Chief Justice Jay received here 
the rudiments of his education. His pater- 
nal residence was in Bedford, about twenty- 
five miles from New Rochelle. In the 
county of West Chester there are many 
families of Huguenot descent, who may be 
so recognized by the names of Pelton; Bon- 
net; Guion; Quintard; Flandereau; An- 
gevive; Bailey; Quereau; Pintard; Jay; 
Coutant; Alaire; De la Plaine, &e. No 
vestiges remain, among the descendants of 
the Huguenots of West Chester, of the 
ancient rites and forms of worship. ‘They 
long since apostatized from the religious 
faith of their forefathers, and united with 
other Christian denominations, more gene- 
rally with the Episcopalians. . 

I shall here conclude my notices of the 
Huguenot settlements in the Province of 
New York, with the remarks of Judge Jay 
in reference to the merciful dispensations of 
God towards those persecuted and exiled 
Christians. They were addressed to his 
children, and written for their religious in- 
struction. ‘ From what has been said,’’ he 
observes, “ you will perceive with pleasure 
and with gratitude, how kindly and how 
amply Providence was pleased to provide 
for the welfare of our ancestor, Augustus. 
Nor was his case a solitary or singular 
instance. ‘Ihe beneficent care of heaven. 
appears to have been evidently and remark- 
ably extended to all those persecuted exiles. 
Strange as it may seem, I have never heard 
of one of them who asked or received alms; 
nor have I any reason to suspect, much less 
to believe, that any of them came to this 
country in a destitute situation. The num- 
ber of refugees who settled here was con- 
siderable. ‘They did not disperse or settle 
in different parts of the country, but formed 
three societies or congregations—one ine | 
city of New York, another at the Paltz, and 
a third ata town which they purchased and 
called New Rochelle. At Rochelle they 
built two churches, and lived in great tran- 
quillity. None of them became rich, but 
they all liyed comfortably.’’ A consider- 
able number of the refugees settled on Long 
and Staten Islands; and some of them re- 
sided on the neighbouring shores of New 
Jersey—but seem not to have formed a 
congregation distinct from those in the capi- 
tal. A Huguenot. 


—— 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE PEACHES. 


A few days ago, as a train of cars was 
passing the town where I live, a little boy, 
carrying a basket of peaches for sale, was 
thrown on the track, and the entire train 
passed over his body. 

As alady was mentioning some of the 
-horrid details of the occurrence, her child 


° 
standing at her side made only this excla- | 


mation — “ Mother! what became of the 
peaches ?”” 

I felt some revulsion at this apparent 
want of feeling in the little girl, and was 


, disposed to reprove her for the moral defect 


exhibited in her remark; but upon further 
reflection, thought I might first take a beam 
out of mine own eye. 

For how often have I read of the carnage 
of war, and have hurried—sometimes ex- 
ultingly—over the account of slaughtered 
and suffering thousands, to see on which 
side the victory resulted! What was this 
but forgetting the miseries of my fellow 
creatures, to ask about the peaches ? 

How often, on hearing the death of a 
man of property, has my first question 
been—not what was his hope? or how is 
his afflicted family ? but how much did he 
leave, and to whom? Was not this as in- 
consistent with true humanity, as the little 
girl’s first thought about the peaches? 

When I heard of the famine in Ireland, 
and immediately said to myself, « Now my 
crop will bring me fifty-fold more than I 
thought,” and forgot to sympathize with the 
starving until [ had run up the figures of 
my unexpected gain—alas! what better was 
I than the thoughtless child who. forgot the. 
bereaved parents in her thought for the 
peaches ! 

And when I remember how I gave my- 
self to the business of the world—exposed 
my own life by land and sea—and filled 
my mind with no cares but for gain, and 
left my soul to itself— what an infinitely 
greater infatuation was this blindness and 
insensibility than what I was too ready to 
reprove in the little child’s indifference to 
every other effect of the accident than the 
loss of the peaches ! 

So when I loved the world for its mere 
enjoyments of sense—when I stopped not to 
ask whom I was injuring by my example— 
when I cared not for the damage I was 
doing to my own health—nor how I man- 
gled the feelings of those whose happiness 
should have been among my very. first 
thoughts—verily I showed more callousness 
than when the child thought later of the boy 
that was crushed, than of the peaches he 
lost! 

And now when, as a Christian, I am eal- 
culating how little I can give, without dis- 
credit, to send the gospel abroad and build 
up its institutions athome; when I put my 
money, or time, or convenience first in my 
consideration, and overlook the moral, in- 
tellectual, and spiritual desolation of my 
fellow creatures, or let this in as an after 
thought to shame me into the courage to do 
a little—am not I a model of inhumanity in. 
comparison with the inexperienced child 
‘who only disregarded a dead lad when she 
asked about his basket of peaches! *t 


3 For the Presbyterian. 
The Mourner’s Solace. 


Hast thou stood by the bed of the loved one when dying, 
And heard the faint sound of the fast fleeting breath? 
Hast thou felt the cold hand in thine own, passsive, lying, 

Which late fondly clasped, while relaxing in death ? 


Haat thou gazed on the eye, once proadly revealing 
The wealth of a heart, whose deep love was thine own, 
When the dark film of death o'er its brightness was stealing, 
Didst thou close the pale lids, when the spirit had flown? 


Hast thou turned from the dead, with heart crushed and 
broken, 
_ On some human bosom to weep for relief; 
There been coldly received, no kindly word spoken, 
And compelled on thy heart to force back its grief? 


Then thou hast known sorrow; thy heart has been riven 
And rifled of treasures which bound thee to earth. 

Where canst thou find comfort? O! seek it in heaven, 
Let a holier love in thy bosom have birth! 


God chastens in mercy. The Saviour awaits thee, 
His eye in compassion looks duwn from above ; 

His arms are outstretched, on his breast he will take thee, 
His heart is the fountain of comfort and love. 


How precious the words which the Saviour hath spoken! 
All ye that are weary, O! come to my rest ; 
The spirit that’s contrite, the heart that is broken, 
The mourning and sad, in my love shall be blest. 
Eva. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Presbytery of Steuben. 


Mr. Editor—I was directed by the Pres- 
bytery of Steuben to request the publication 
of the following extract from their minutes 
at their late meeting at Bath, New York. 

Whereas, In consequence of our churches 
being located in the country and in small 
villages, our pastors find great difficulty in 
securing proper residences, and are thereby 
exposed to great inconveniences, which hin- 
der their usefulness to their congregations, 
as well as diminish their comfort, therefore, 

1. Resolved, 'That this Presbytery ear- 
nestly recommend to the churches under their 
care, to provide as soon as possible neat and 
commodious parsonages, with suitable fix- 
tures. 

2. Resolved, That the Committee on 
Church Extension, of the Board of Missions, 
be requested to prepare suitable plans for 
parsonages, and publish them for the benefit 
of the churches generally. 

By order of the Presbytery. , 

L. Merritt Minter, Stated Clerk. 


| For the Presbyterian, 
THE SERMON SUPERSEDED. 


My text is chosen—it is the well-used 
verse of Ezekiel, “‘ Have I any pleasure at 
all that the wicked should die? saith the 
Lord God; and not that he should return 
from hls ways and live?”’ 

_ My subject is to be the reconciliation of 
the compassion of God for sinners with his 
purpose of punishing the impenitent. 

I begin to think upon the construction of 
the argument. What profound principles 
shall I lay at the foundation? What close 
and ingenious reasoning shall I employ to 
sustain the position? What learned authors 
and powerful preachers shall I take from 
my shelves to suggest “ great thoughts,”’ for 


| my undertaking ? 


* The laborious abstraction of my study is 
here interrupted by cries from my nursery. 
My darling boy—he is not sick—he has 
not been hurt—he is giving way to a pecu- 
liarly obstinate and unreasonable temper. 
It is natural to him—his idiosyncrasy. It 
is the cause of the deepest grief and anxiety 
to me ashis parent. I know it is his fault. 
I know that he deserves punishment. I 
know it to be my duty to punish him. I am 
resolved to punish him, in the last resort, if 
he will not, by gentler means, be corrected. 
But O! how my heart sinks as I think of 
the possible necessity of the painful alterna- 
tive! What would I not give, if this mo- 
ment, and spontaneously, he would cease 
his offence, come to me, and confess it, and 
show sincere contrition—knowing, as he so 
well does, that he is doing wrong, and deep- 
ly offending his father! No present could 
give me such joy as this. How freely and 
affectionately would I forgive him! 
if there be no such reformation, I shall cer- 
tainly inflict the chastisement. I am confi- 
dent that I shall do it without passion, or 
revenge. It will be with a sorrowing heart, 
that will bring me back to my study in tears 
and unfitted for my sermon, but it will be 
done. 


I returned from the nursery, I determined 
this with myself—if my people cannot see 
the difficulties of my proposed theme ex- 
plained by the analogies of their own emo- 
tions and conduct as heads of families, all 
my elaboration of an argument will not 
make it clear. I will go and tell them in 
the simplest form of words-—God is our 
Father, full of compassion, ready to forgive; 
but he will never permit his tenderness to 
annul his purpose of punishing a perverse 
and impenitent child, who scorns alike his 
authority and long-suffering. It will give 
him no pleasure to see the wicked die; but 
if they return not from their ways, they 
cannot live. Jonas. 


AN APPEAL. 


CoLonizaTION Rooms, 
Washington, October 17, 1849. 

The Society has been applied to for a 
passage to Liberia, in the next vessel, for 
upwards of sixty slaves, left by will near 
Murfreesboro’, North Carolina, with the 
privelege of emigrating, if the Society can 
pay their expenses. ‘They are represent- 
ed to us to be a most worthy and excellent 
family, and all anxious to go to Liberia. 

It will require three thousand dollars to 
defray the expenses of their passage, and 
and support them six months after they land 
there. But the Society has no funds in 
hand at present, to apply to this object; 
while the whole of the receipts, upon which 
we can calculate with any certainty for many 
months to come, are appropriated to other 
urgent necessities. We therefore invite at- 
tention to the following proposal: 

The way to raise three thousand dollars 
in thirty days.—A gentleman in Alabama 
proposes “to be one of thirty to contribute 
$100 each for the purpose of defraying the 
expenses of colonizing the family of about 
sixty from near Murfreesboro’, North Caro- 
lina, who have, by the will of their late mas- 
ter, the privilege of going to Liberia in the 
next packet.” 

The gentleman who has sent us this pro- 
posal has been a warm friend of the Society, 
and a liberal annual contributor to its funds. 
The above offer evinces the deep interest 
which he feels in. the success of the enter- 
prise. 


like spirit, who will be ready to join him in 
the noble endeavour ta send to Liberia this 
large and interesting family. We lose no 
time in laying his offer before the philan- 


thropic, and trust they will promptly res- 


Yet, 


How it resulted I need not say; but when. 


‘try to put obstacles in the way. 


We hope there are twenty-nine others of 


SOUTH SIDE, FIRST BOOKSTORE ABOVE SIXTH, PHILADELPHIA, AND NO. 985 BROADWAY, 


pond to the call. There is no time to be 
lost. We expect the Liberia packet will 
return from her present voyage in time to 
sail again about the Ist of December next, 


at which time they must go, if they go at 


all. Remittances should be made to 
W. McLain, 


Secretary Anerican Colonization Society. 


ON EARLY RISING. 


[Extract from a work entitled, Some of God’s Dealings 
with George Maller, related by himself.] 


As to myself, the most important blessing 
which I received at Plymouth was, that I 
was stirred up afresh to early rising, a bless- 
ing, the results of which I have not lost 
since. ‘That which led me to it was the ex- 
ample of the brother in whose house I was 
staying; and a remark which he made in 
speaking on the sacrifices in Leviticus, 
«That as not the refuse of the animals was 
to be offered up, so the best part of our 
time should be especially given to commu- 
nion with the Lord.’ I had been, on the 
whole, rather an early riser during former 
years; but since the nerves of my head 
had been so weak, I thought that as the day 
was long enough for my strength, it would 
be best for me not to rise early, in order 
that thus the nerves of my head might have 
the longer quiet. On this account I used to 
rise only between six and seven, and some- 
times after seven. For the same reason also 
I brought myself purposely into the habit of | 
sleeping a quarter of an hour, or half an hour, 
after dinner, as I thought I found benefit from 
it, in quieting the nerves of my head. In 
this way, however, my soul had suffered 
more or less every day, and sometimes con- 
siderably, as now and then unavoidable 
work came upon me before I had had suffi- 
cient time for prayer and reading the word. 


| After I had heard the remark to which I 


have alluded, I determined, that whatever 
my body might suffer, I would no longer let 
the most precious part of the day pass away 
while I was in bed. By the grace of God 
I was enabled to begin the very next day to 
rise earlier, and have continued to rise early 
since that time. I allow myself now about 
seven hours sleep, which, though I am far 
from being strong, and have much to tire 
me mentally, I find quite sufficient to refresh 
me. In addition to this I gave up the sleep- 
ing after dinner. The result has been that 
I have thus been able to procure long and 
precious seasons for prayer and meditation 
before breakfast; and, as to my body, and 
the state of the nervous system in particu- 
lar, | have been much better since. Indeed, 
I believe that the very worst thing I could 
have done for my weak nerves, was to have 
lain an hour or more longer in bed than I 
used to do before my illness; for it was the 
very way to keep them weak. As this may 
fall into the hands of some children of God 
who are not in the habit of rising early, I 
I make a few more remarks on the subject. 

I. It might be asked, how much time 
shall I allow myself for rest? The answer 
is that no rule of universal application can 
be given, as all persons do not require the 
same measure of sleep, and also the same 


persons, at different times, according to the 


strength or weakness of their body, may re- 
quire more or less. Also females, being 
generally weaker in the body, require more 
sleep than males. Yet from what I can 
learn, it is the opinion of medical persons 
that men in health do not require more than 
between seven and eight hours; so that it 
would be rather an exception for a man to 
require more than seven, and a woman 
more than eight hours. But my decided 
advice, at the same time, is that the children 
of God would seek to be careful in not al- 


lowing themselves (foo little sleep,as there are | 


few men who cando with less than six hours’ 
sleep, and yet be well in body and mind, 
and few females who can do with less than 
seven hours’ sleep. Certain it is that for a 
long time, as a young man, before I went to 
the university, | went to bed regularly at ten 
and rose at four, studied hard, and was in 
good health; and certain also that since I 
have allowed myself only about seven hours, 
from the time of my visit at Plymouth in 
October, 1839, I have been much better in 
body, and in my nerves in particular, than 
when I was eight, or eight hours and a half, 
in bed. | 

‘Il. If it be asked, but why should I rise 
early? The reply is, ‘To remain too long 
in bed is, 1. Waste of time, which is un- 
becoming a saint, who is bought by the pre- 
cious blood of Jesus with his ¢ime and all 
he has, to be used for the Lord. If we 
sleep more than is needful for the refresh- 
ment of the body, it is wasting the time 
with which the Lord has intrusted us as a 
talent, to be used for his glory, for our own 
benefit, and the benefit of the saints and the 
unbelievers around us. 2, ‘T’o remain too 
long in bed injures the body. Just as when » 
we take too much food, we are injured there- 
by—so as itregards sleep. Medical persons 
would readily allow that the lying longer in 
bed than is needful for the strengthening of 
the body does weaken it. 3. It injures the 
soul. ‘The lying too long in bed not merely 
keeps us from giving the most precious part 
of the day to prayer and meditation, but 
this sloth leads also to many other evils. 
Any one need but make the experiment of 
spending one, two, or three hours in prayer 
and meditation before breakfast, either in his 
room, or with his Bible in his hand in the 
fields, and be will soon find out the bene- 
ficial effect which early rising has upon 
the outward and inward man. I beseech all 


‘my brethren and sisters into whose hands 


this may fall, and who are not in the habit 
of rising early, to make the trial, and they 
will bless the Lord for having done so. 

III. It may lastly be said, But how shall 
I set about rising early? My affectionate 
advice is:—-(1.) Commenee at once, delay 
it not. ‘To-morrow begin to rise early. 
(2.) But do not depend upon your own 
strength. This may be the reason why, before 
this, you may have begun to rise early, but 
have given itup. As surely as you depend 
upon your own strength in this matter, it 
will come to nothing. In every good work 
we depend upon the Lord, and in this thing 
we shall feel especially how weak we are. 
If any one rises that he may give the time, 
which he takes from sleep, to prayer and 
meditation, he may be sure that Satan will 
(3.) Do 
trust in the Lord for help. You will hon- 
our him if you expect help from him in this 
matter. Give yourself to prayer for help; 
expect help, and you will have it. (4.) Use, 
however, in addition to this the following 
means:—[I.] Go early to bed. If you stay 
up late you cannot rise early. Let no socie- 
ty, and no pressure of engagements keep you 
from going habitually early to bed. If you 
fail in this, you neither can nor ought te get 
up early, as your body requires rest. Keep 


also particularly in mind, that neither for 
the body nor the soul is it the same thing 
whether you go to bed late and rise late, or 
go to bed early and rise early. Even medi- 
cal persons will tell you how injurious it is 
to sit up late, and to spend the morning 
hours in bed; but how much more impor- 
tant still is it to retire early and to rise early, 
in order to make sure of time for prayer and 
meditation before the business of the day 
commences, and to devote to those exercises 
that part of our time at which the mind and 
the body are most fresh, in order thus to 
obtain spiritual strength for the conflict, the 
trials, and the work of the day. [II.] Let 
some one call you, if possible, at the time 
at which you have determined before God 
that you will rise; or procure, what is still 
better, an alarum, by which you may regu- 
late, almost to a minute, the time when you 
wish to rise. For about twelve shillings a 
little German clock, with an alarum, may be 
bought almost in every town. ‘Though I 
have very many times been awakened by 
the Lord in answer to prayer, almost to the 
minute when I desired to rise; yet I thought 
it well to procure an alarum to assist me in 
my purpose of rising early: not indeed as 
if it could give the least help, without the 
Lord’s blessing, for I should remain in bed, 
notwithstanding the noise of the alarum, 
were he not to give me grace to rise, but 
simply looking upon it as a means. [III.] 
Rise at once when you awake. Remain 
not a minute longer in bed, else you are 
likely to fall asleep again. [IV.] Be not 
discouraged by feeling drowsy and tired in 
consequence of your rising early. This 
will soon wear off. You will after a few 
days feel yourself stronger and fresher than 
when you used to lie an hour or two longer 
than you needed. [V.] Allow yourself 
always the same hours for sleep. Make no 
change, except sickness oblige you. 


— 


The Life of a Happy Man. 


The happy man 
was born in the city of Regeneration, 
in the parish of Repentance unto Life ; 
he was educated at the School of Obedience, 
and now lives in the Plain of Perseverance ; 
he works at the trade of diligence, 
notwithstanding he has a large estate in the county 
of Christian Contentment, 
and many times does jobs of self-denial ; 
he wears the garment of humility, 
and has a better suit to put on when he goes to Court, 
called the robe of 
CHRIST'S RIGHTEOUSNESS; 
he often walks in the Valley of Self-Abasement, 
and climbs the mountains of 
Spiritual-mindedness. 
He breakfasts every morning upon prayer, 
and sups every evening on the same; 
he has meat to eat which the world knoweth not of, 
and his drink is the sincere milk of the Word. 
Thus, 
happy he lives, and happy he dies, 


Happy is he 


‘who has the gospel submission in his will; due order 


in his affections; sound peace in his conscience ; 
sanctifying grace in his soul; real divinity in 
his breast; true humility in his heart ; 
the Redeemer’s yoke on his neck; 
universal love to all; a vain 
world under his feet; and a 
Crown of Glory over 
his head. 
Happy is the life and glorious is the death 
of such a man. 
| In order to attain which, 
read and examine yourself by God’s word ; pray often 
and fervently; believe firmly; wait patiently; work 
abundantly; live holy; die daily to the corrod- 
ing lusts of the flesh and truly deceitful 
pleasures of this fleeting world; watch 
your own evil heart; redeem your 
time; keep looking to the 
great Author of your 
salvation, Jesus; 
and, finally, long for that never-fading crown of glory 
which is held out to those who love Him, and to 
persevere to the end, is the sincere wish of 
A CHRISTIAN FRIEND. 
The crown is sure; it glitters through the skies. 


Manner in Preaching. 


There is an incident stated of Rev. Samuel 
Willard, one of the early ministers of the Old 
South in Boston, so much to our purpose, 
that the recital of it may not be out of place, 
Mr. Willard possessed an agreeable delivery 
and harmonious voice, and as a natural con- 
sequence was generally admired. His son- 
in-law, the minister of Eastham, oecasion- 
ally preached for him, whose sermons were 
excellent, but much injured by the badness 
of his manner.—Having preached on one 
occasion one of his best discourses to the 
congregation of his father-in-law, in his 
usual unhappy manner, it excited great dis- 
satisfaction. Several persons waited on 
Mr. Willard, and begged the gentleman 
might not be invited into the pulpit again. 
T'o this request Mr. Willard made no reply; 
but he desired his son-in-law to lend him 
the discourse, which being left with him he 
delivered it without alteration to his people 
a few weeks after. ‘The hearers were de- 
lighted, and requested a copy for the press. 
the difference,” said they, “ between 
yourself and your son-in-law. You have 
preached a sermon on the same text which 
he did, but his was intolerable, and yours 
was excellent.”’ | 


Baptismal Regeneration. 


Sir James Stephen, who has just been 
appointed to the Professorship of History 
at Cambridge University, England, as suc- 
cessor to the late William Smith, Esq., in 
one of his “Essays on Ecclesiastical Bio- 
graphy,” lately republished, while recording 
the events in Francis Xavier’s life, thus pun- 
gently refers to the above Doctrine of the 
Church of England: 

‘Amongst the triumphs of the gospel 
wrought by his own agency, Xavier refers 
with expressions of intense delight to the 
vast multitudes of infants whom he had bap- 
tised, and whom death had transferred to 
Paradise, in the untarnished bloom of their 
baptismal innocency; and he vehemently 
implores his General (Ignatius Loyola) and 
associates to increase the number of the 
missionaries in the same field, from which, 
by this simple process, so vast a harvest of 
these tender plants might be continually 
gathered into the heavenly garner. ‘Those 
who believe, with him, in this astounding 
efficacy of the sacrament of baptism, must 
needs number him among the greatest bene- 
factors of his species; for no other man 
ever brought down by his ministration a 
blessing of such unutterable magnitude, on 
so vast a multitude of babes and sucklings. 
It is, indeed, a subject of curious inquiry, 
why the adherents of that doctrine do not 
arise to the more than human, and yet easy 


office of love which invites them. By em- 
ploying a few active emissaries to baptise 
infant Hindoos, they would confer on the 


race of man benefits infinitely eclipsing all 
the results of all the labours of all the phi- 
lanthropists who have trodden this earth 
from the days of Adam to our own.” | 


NEW YORK. 


From the Newport Daily News. 
The Gay World—The Follies of 
ashion. 

A person whose mind is well-balanced, 
and who has a correct estimate of human 
responsibility in this world, had he attended 
all the balls and hops which have been given 
this summer, in Newport, as a mere specta- 
tor, must have been more than ever con- 
vinced of the marked folly of the age, of 
the gross depravity of men and women, and 
of the decided tendency of fashionable life 
to debauchery and the worst licentiousness. 
Every thing is staked upon these occasions; 
men who are grandfathers, whose heads are 
frosted for the grave, and upon whose brows 
time has left its significant impress—whose 
hearts have become callous by sinful deeds, 
are participating in all the follies of the night 
with virtuous maidens, who have just en- 
tered life’s fearful threshold, and breathed, 
for the first time, the pestiferous airs of a 
worse than Pandora’s box. What a sight! 

December and June embraced in the le- 
cherous waltz! ‘The one should be calmly 
reviewing life’s long list of varied deeds, and 
pondering over its ledger, preparatory to that 
last settlement which none can escape, and 
which few will be prepared for. ‘The other 
should be imitating the example of Mary, the 
Mother of the Redeemer of the world; her 
thoughts should be lifted in prayer for the 
intercession of Him who suffered for de- 
graded humanity, to sustain and protect her 
through the terrible ordeal that awaits her, 
and, by the mantle of His Grace, to keep 
her pure for heaven. But O, how different 
iz it! The one is mocking heaven, despi- 
sing God by his acts, and adding, even on 
the brink of the grave, to the already black- 
ened catalogue of sins; he is making life a 
fiction, and the reality of old age he is endea- 
vouring to grace with the flowers of romantic 
and sunny youth. ‘Theother is rushing with 
blinded zeal from all that is pure and lovely, 
from the guardian angels of innocence, to 
the wild and boiling cauldron of passion and 
crime, and fearlessly playing with the light- 
nings that will wither her soul, and leave 
her like a whitened sepulchre. ‘This is no 
fanciful sketch. It is the alarming reality 
which we are constantly witnessing, and 
which must curdle the blood of every heart 
that is not palsied by sin to a state of hope- 
less inaction. 

We have watched these scenes during the 
last few weeks with far more than ordinary 
interest; we have intended to denounce 
them as immoral and among the most cor- 
rupting influences of the day—and we there- 
fore have paid particular attention to the 
subject, in order that weanight write coolly, 
and with a mind unprejudiced except im fa- 
vour of truth and morality. ‘The waltzing 
scenes which we have there witnessed are 
only fit for those “splendid parlours’’ where 
women congregate whose virtue is for ever 
lost, and whose lives are abandoned to all 
that is loathsome in sin. 

If a woman must waltz, it should only 
be ata social gathering at home, with her 
husband, brother or particular friend, who 
prizes her virtue as a jewel and loves her 
for the purity of her heart. 

These are sober truths,.and we urge them 
with all earnestness and sincerity upon Mo- 
thers, who have the true maternal feeling 
for their daughters. Let them not quiet 
their minds by that poisonous opiate, that 
that their daughters are belles, and that by 


-participating in all these scenes they will 


secure wealthy and fashionable husbands. 
They had better see these blossoms of in- 
nocence and virtue suffering in poverty,— 
ay, and laid in the grave, with their heart 
untarnished, than luxuriating in wealth, and 
infected by pollution. Poverty is no dis- 
grace. Christ himself passed through the 
worst scenes of poverty, from his humble 
birth place in a stable at Bethlehem, to the 
terrible consummation of his glorious mis- 
sion on Mount Calvary, “whose moral 
height no man can measure, for though its 
base is on the earth, its top is lost in the 
heaven of heavens. The angels hover 
around the dazzling summit, struggling in 
vain to scale its highest point, which has 
never yet been fanned by even an immor- 
tal wing. The divine*eye alone embraces 
its. length and breath, and depth and height.”’ 
This was the ghastliest picture that was 
ever engraved in the book of time; this 
was the gloomiest wave that ever broke 
over the world. All this was within sight 
of the most magnificent of eastern cities, 
but the Son of God was attended in his last 
moments only by those who are termed 
menials. 

Let a mother only reflect on these things, 
and she will entertain more sensible views 
in regard to her daughter’s destiny. We 
shudder to think that she would barter the 
jewel of her own breast for a price; that 
she would place her in the market as a mer- 
chantable commodity, wherewith to strew 
her pathway with flowers and make the air 
redolent with the perfume of ease and afflu- 
ence. ‘This may all be easily accomplished; 
but in nine instances out of ten it proves the 
miasma that putrefies the virgin soul, and 
creates the gangrene that eats away the 
heart by slow degrees, until she whom God 
created in moral beauty, withers and fades 
while the tomb takes its own—and the world 
charitably supposes that consumption has 
gathered another victim to its embrace. 
Mothers! here is a fearful responsibility 
resting upon you. Guard your daughters 
well, therefore ; do not sacrifice them for 
what are but trivial considerations. Let 
them be virtuous and happy, even though 
they are poor; the poverty of the body on 
earth will only enrich the soul in heaven. 
Guard them with a watchful eye; and if 
you would have them retain their moral 
purity of thought, word, and deed, do not 
let them waltz, for it 1s an amusement 
fraught with most irresistible dangers and 
fearful consequences. 

Inspire your daughters with high thoughts 
and noble deeds. Make them what they 
ought to be, not merely the ornaments of 
society, but the substantial pillars, the en- 
during columns, around which every thing 
centres, and to which every thing clings. 
You are rearing them for mothers, as the 
heads of families, as those who are to give 
dignity and moral tone to society, and whose 
actions are to tinge the characters of coming 
generations. You are training them for 
immortality, and your example reaches be- 
yond the present, far into the untrodden 
and the unrevealed future. 


How to Measure Ministers. 

‘“‘T measure ministers (says Mr. Newton) 
by square measure; I have no idea of the 
size of a table, if you only tell me how long 
it is; but if you also say how wide, I can 
tell its dimensions. So when you tell me 
what a man is in the pulpit, you must also 
tell me what he is out of it, or I shall not 
know his size.”’ 
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Boarp or Forrion Misstons.—T he Board 
of Foreign Missions, at their meeting on 
Tuesday, 23d ult. reconsidered their act 


of June last, creating the office of General 


Agent, and repealed it; and unanimously 
agreed to appoint the Rev. D. V. McLean, 
DD., Agent for the district embraced by 
the States of New York and New Jersey, 
and the cities of Philadelphia and Balti- 


more. 


Soromon’s Sonc.—Spiritual things are 
to be spiritually discerned, and without the 
enlightening influence of the Holy Spirit 
the profound instructions of the word of 
God cannot be satisfactorily developed to 
any inquirer, however richly he may be 
furnished with philological learning. He 
may weigh every word, nicely examine 
the structure of every sentence, accurately 
ascertain the connection of parts, and while 
his critical skill may be unimpeached, his 
results may be most unsatisfactory. He 
only presents us with a dead letter, devoid 
of all active and joyous vitality ; a skele- 
ton, perfect in its parts and in their adjust- 
ment, but unclothed with flesh, and in 
which the living spirit breathes and re- 
joices not. The deep things of God are 
revealed to us by his Spirit. Perhaps no 
portion of the divine word more specially 
requires this divine aid for the understand- 
ing of its spiritual meaning than the Song 
of Songs. One class of expositors ap- 
proaches it and pronounces it an amatory 
poem, the perusal of which can only 
awaken voluptuous desires; another pro- 
nounces it to be unsuited to the present 
times, and obsolete from having answered 
its original purpose ; and still another class, 
although not unacquainted with its spi- 
ritual purport, pervert and mar its beauty 
and delicacy by tasteless and extravagant 
interpretations. From whatever cause, it 
is unquestionably true, that even among 
those who profess to be enlightened, and to 
have tasted of the heavenly gift, this por- 
tion of Scripture is looked upon with dis- 
trust, as of doubtful tendency, and as least 
calculated to be useful. The fault must be 
in themselves, and not in the inspired word; 
had they more grace, they would not so 
depreciate it ; were they partakers of daily 
communion with Christ, and experienced 
in the joys of the Holy Ghost, they would, 
like many eminent Christians who have 
preceded them, find inthe Song of Solomon 
a continual feast. | 

We make these remarks for the purpose 
of directing the reader’s attention to an 
eloquent, discriminating, and in all respects 
admirably-written article in the last number 
of the Biblical Repertory, on this whole 
subject, which must both please and in- 
struct, if fine thoughts, presented in the 
best garb, can do it. 


— 


DissoLuTion oF A Rexation. 
—Some months since, the Rev. P. E. 
Stevenson, of Williamsburgh, Long Island, 
announced his intention of withdrawing his 
pastoral relations with his people. Since 
then the connexion has been dissolved, and 
his congregation have held a meeting, at 
which the following preamble and resolu- 
tions were unanimously passed, which we 
are requested to publish. 

Whereas, The Rev. P. E. Stevenson, for 


reasons which he has well weighed, has 


concluded to close his pastoral connexion 
with this people, those who have here been 
associated with him in Christian labours, and 
listened to his instructions, cannot suffer 
him to depart without some expression, at 
least, of their regard for his person, his past 
services, and future welfare. ‘Therefore, 

Resolved, That the members of this 
church and congregation will ever cherish 
in high estimation their late spiritual guide, 
as having been among them a faithful and 
earnest minister of the word, a devoted and 
affectionate pastor, a sincere friend, and a 
kind and vigilant guardian of the young; 
and that our united supplications are offered 
that he and his endeared family may long 
be favoured with health and happiness, and 
be made eminently useful in whatever part 
of the vineyard the Divine Master may cast 
their lot. 

Resolved, ‘That a copy of the above pre- 
amble and resolution be furnished Rev. Mr. 
’ Stevenson, and be published in one or more 
of the public papers. | : 

G. B. Hussett, Moderator. 

N. Wootsey, Secretary. 

Williamsburgh, October 15, 1849. 


New Prespyreries. — The Synod of 
Albany, at its late session, passed an act 
constituting a new Presbytery under the 
name of the Presbytery of Suratoga, as 
follows :—The ministers and churches in- 
cluded in the counties of Saratoga and 
Fulton, and in that part of the county of 
Montgomery lying North of the Mohawk 
river, now belonging to the Presbytery of 
Albany, are erected into a new Presbytery, 
under the name of the Presbytery of Sa- 
ratoga; they are to hold their first meeting 
at Saratoga Springs, on Tuesday, the 27th 
inst. at seven o’clock, P. M. to be opened 
with a sermon by the Rev. Dr. Yale, (or 
in case of his absence, by the oldest minis- 
ter present,) and that he preside till a 
Moderator be chosen, and that they after- 
wards meet on their own adjournment. 

The Synod of New Jersey, at its late 
session, passed an act constituting a new 
Presbytery under the name of the Presby- 
tery of Burlington, as follows: — The 
Churches of Bordentown, Plumstead, and 
Plattsburg, with the Rev. Alden Scovel, 
the Rev. George C. Bush, and the Rev. 
John C. De Peu, of New Brunswick Pres- 
bytery; and the Churches of Burlington, 
Mount Holly, and Columbus, with Dr. 
Cortlandt Van Rensselaer, and the Rev. 
Samuel Miller, jr. of West Jersey Presby- 
tery, to constitute a new Presbytery, to be 
called the Presbytery of Burlington. The 
meeting to organize the new Presbytery is 


to be held on Thursday, 15th inst. at the 
city of Burlington, at seven o’clock, P. M. 
in the Presbyterian Church; and the Rev. 
Dr. Van Rensselaer, or in his absence, the 
oldest minister present, is to preach the 
sermon, and preside till a Moderator be 
chosen. 


Depicarion oF New Cuurcues.—On 
Saturday, September 29th, the building 
just etected by the congregation of the 
Second Presbyterian Church in Princeton, 
New Jersey, was dedicated to the service 
of Almighty God. At the opening of the 
services the Rev. Dr. John Maclean read a 
paper giving an historical account of the 
inception and progress of the undertaking 
up to the present time, and explaining the 
views and plans of those engaged in it. 
These he declared to be of the most friendly 
sort, stating that it was the wish of the 
new Church to be not at all in opposition, 
but auxiliary to, the older Church. After 
an appropriate and beautiful piece of music, 
the dedicatory prayer was offered by the 
Rev. William E. Schenck, the pastor of the 
First Church. The Rev. Dr. Archibald 
Alexander then preached the dedication 
sermon, after which the services were con- 
cluded with prayer by the Rev. Dr. Charles 
Hodge. This Church, which commenced 
two years ago with only eleven members, 
now numbers over forty, and the larger 
part of their accession has been gained, not 
from other Churches, but from the world. 
Since the dedication of their house of wor- 
ship they have invited Mr. John T. Duf- 
field, one of the instructors of the College, 
to serve them as stated supply for one year. 
Their present prospects of prosperity and 
usefulness are highly pleasing. 

On the 7th September last the Presbytery 
of Donegal organized a new Presbyterian 
Church at Slateville, York county, Penn- 
sylvania, and on the same day the corner- 


stone of a commodious house of worship 


for the new congregation was laid with 
appropriate solemnities. The ceremony 
of laying the corner-stone was performed 
by the Rev. W. Finney, of Churchville, 
Maryland, who also preached in the morn- 
ing to a very large audience assembled on 
the occasion. The Rev. Mr. Smith, of 
Hopewell, preached inthe afternoon. The 
Rev. Mr. Carlisle, of the Associate Pres- 
byterian Church, was also present, and 
assisted in the services. 


— 


SYNOD OF PHILADELPHIA. 
In consequence of an unforeseen delay, 
the report of the proceedings of the Synod 
of Philadelphia, contained in our last paper, 
was very brief. We have thought it might 
be interesting to our readers to have a few 
more of the particulars of their proceed- 


ings. After the usual routine of business on 
Thursday, 25th ult., in the evening the 


Rev. Dr. Leyburn, the efficient Secretary 
of the Board of Publication, entertained 
the Synod and a crowded audience with an 
animated, interesting, and eloquent address 
on the operations and claims of the Board. 
After his address, the following resolutions 
were unanimously adopted, viz. 


Resolved, 'That while we, as a Synod, 
express our hearty interest in the operations 
of the Board of Publication, and render 
thanks to the adorable Head of the’ Church 
for his approbation so clearly indicated, we 
are specially gratified at the present time 
with the success which attends the system 
of colportage adopted by the Board, and 


would earnestly recommend it to the atten- 


tion and support of the churches under ‘our 


care, by an annual collection, if practicable. 


Resolved, That we desire each of said 
churches to make an effort to procure from 
among themselves some suitable persons to 
act at least as temporary colporteurs, and 
distribute the books of the Board as widely 
as possible. 

Resolved, ‘That we are happy to learn 
that the general business of the Board has 
profitably increased, so as to admit partially 
a gratuitous distribution. 

Resolved, 'Thatas we regard the religious 
instruction of the rising generation with ten- 
der solicitude, we have heard with pleasure 
of the efforts of the Board to furnish books 
suitable for the use of Sabbath schools. 

On Friday evening, interesting services 
were conducted, in the presence of a large 
congregation, and addresses delivered on 
the objects and claims of our Boards of 
Foreign and Domestic Missions and Edu- 
cation. Drs. Chester and Plumer, and 
Rev. Messrs. Janeway and Happersett 
were the speakers. After these addresses, 
the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted, viz. 

1. Resolved, That in view of the aspects 
of Providence in reference to the work of 
evangelizing the world, it is obviously a 
duty resting on all who love the Saviour, 
and the souls of men, to cherish a deep and 
permanent interest in this work, and to la- 
bour assiduously for its success, 

2. Resolved, ‘That the cause of Domestic 
Missions, in view of its bearings on the free 
institutions of our country, the peace and 
prosperity of the Church, and the well being 
of the whole human family, claims the uni- 
ted and energetic exertions of our people in 
sustaining and carryingforward the enterprise. 


3. Resolved, ‘That as the Church is, by 


the command of her glorious Head, required 
to preach the “gospel to every creature,” 
and as the work to be done in our own land, 
and in foreign lands, loudly calls for a large 
increase of ministers, this Synod would af- 
fectionately and earnestly commend the 
Board of Education to the prayers and pa- 
tronage of our Churches. 

4. Resolved, ‘That as our success under 
God, depends upon his promised blessing 
on our plans and efforts to build up and ex- 
tend his Church at home and abroad, Synod 
would hereby exhort our people to offer un- 
ceasing prayer for the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit on our Churches, ministers, and 
missionaries, both foreign and domestic. — 


In regard to Lafayette College, a tender 
of the Institution was made by the Trus- 
tees, through a Committee, to the Synod. 
Synod appointed a Committee to confer 
with the Committee of the Trustees. After 
an interview and free conference, the Com- 
mittee of Synod, (composed of Drs. Plu- 
mer, Backus, Chester, and Neill, and Rev. 
Messrs. Waller and McKinley,) made a re- 
port in favour of adopting the Institution on 
specified conditions. Among these condi- 


tions were the following, viz: 
That the Synod should nominate Trus- 


| tees; should annually appoint a Board of | 


Visitors to attend examinations and report 
results to Synod; and that the Trustees 
should make an annual report to Synod of 
the condition of the College. | 
The report of the Committee was able 
and £atisfactory, and was cordially adopted 
by Synod. We give the following extract 
from it, the facts of which are of interest. 


The Committee appointed to confer with 
a Committee of the Trustees of Lafayette 
College, report to Synod that the subject is 
one of great importance. There is, at this 
time, no college within the bounds of Synod, 
to which we, as Presbyterians, would feel 
specially inclined to recommend our youth, 
although we regard with pleasure the efforts 
of other denominations to promote sound 
learning and Christian education. We are 
hostile to no scheme that is suited to ad- 
vance the welfare of society. Our people 
have been, and still are much in the habit of 
patronizing colleges out of our bounds. 
Among the Institutions thus patronized, 
Princeton and Lafayette Colleges have for 
some years been prominent. The former 
is well endowed, has for some time been 
highly prosperous, and has our best wishes 
for its continued success. 

Lafayette College is a young Institution, 
having begun to send forth graduates only 
fourteen years ago. Since that time it has 
graduated one hundred and twenty-eight 
students, of whom sixty-two have either en- 
tered the ministry of our Church, or are 
studying theology for that purpose. Besides 
these, seventy, who have received a part of 
their education at Lafayette College, have 
completed their education at other Institu- 
tions. A number of these also have entered 
the ministry. Besides the above-mentioned, 
about seven hundred youth have received 
more or less education at this College. 

The value of the real estate of the College 
is over thirty thousand dollars. It is situ- 
ated in a beautiful, healthy, and improving 
country, where the habits of the people 
generally are plain, provisions abundant 
and cheap, and the necessary expenses of a 
student quite small. One of the annual cat- 
alogues of Princeton Seminary shows that 
at one time there were twenty-two of the 
alumni of Lafayette College in that Semi- 
nary. 3 
Among the resolutions passed was the 
following, expressive of the sense of Sy- 


nod: 


Resolved, That this Synod confides in 
the ability and fidelity of the faculty of La- 
fayette College, and recommend it to the 
patronage of our people, believing that the 
morals and minds of young men will there 
be formed in accordance with correct prin- 
ciples. ‘They do this without wishing in 
the slightest degree to control individual 
liberty, or in any way detracting from the 
acknowledged merits of other Colleges. 


Reported for the Presbyterian. 
SYNOD OF VIRGINIA. 
This body met in Petersburg on Wednes- 


day evening, Oct. 24th, and was opened 


witha sermon by the Rev. John Leyburn, 
Moderator. Itis customary at the meetings 
of this Synod, to devote much time to 
preaching and devotional exercises, and this 
circumstance draws together large numbers 
of the laity and of ladies from various parts 
of the commonwealth—a meeting of Synod, 
is, in Virginia a great religious festival. A 
goodly number were in attendance at the 
meeting just closed. 

The Rev. B. M. Smith, of Staunton, was 
chosen Moderator, and the Rev. Dr. Samp- 
son, and Rev. D. B. Ewing, Clerks. There 
was no judicial case, nor did any question 
whatever arise during the three days’ dis- 
cussions, to occasion the least unpleasant 
conflict of opinion. ‘The most entire har- 
mony prevailed. All seemed to feel as if 
they had come together for the same great 
object—that they were a band of brethren, 
and gave evidence of preserving the unity of 
the Spirit in the bonds of peace. 

Among the most important acts of the 
Synod was the adoption of a plan for syste- 
matic benevolence, assigning certain months 
to each of the four Boards, in every Presby- 
tery, and requiring the Moderator of each 
Presbytery to call on the pastor or elder 


from every church within their bounds, at 


the Spring sessions, as to whether or not 
they had complied with the plan adopted. 


| Lexington Presbytery has been acting under 


a similar arrangement for the last few years, 
and members of that body stated, that the 
result had been, a large increase of their 
benevolent contribu'ions. Certain it is that 
not only in Virginia, but throughout the 
Church, some movement is necessary to 
bring up our people to a proper standard of 
Christian liberality. Does not the Bible as 
really lay down giving, as one of the ele- 
ments of Christian character, as praying ? 

The Rev. Doctor Plumer being present as 
a representative of the American Bible 
Society, was heard in behalf of that institu- 
tion, calling attention especially to the de- 
mands upon the Society from our rapidly in- 
creasing territory and population. Several 
addresses were made, and the Synod exhib- 
ited an encouraging degree of interest in the 
great work of giving to the world the Bible. 

Akin to this subject, was the subject of 
the circulation of the books of the Board of 
Publication. For two years past the Synod 
has been engaged systematically in this en- 
terprise. Although they have been without 
an agent during a portion of the year, the 
report of the Book Committee showed very 
cheering results, there being a very con- 
siderable increase on the operations of the 
preceding year. A considerable portion of 
one day was occupied in hearing addresses 
in connection with this work, and a number 
of the brethren gave interesting and affect- 
ing statements as to what they had seen of 
the beneficial results of the colportage sys- 
tem. 

One of the Colporteurs is blind, but has 
made arrangements by which he can do this 
work efficiently, and notwithstanding he 
suffers under an affliction, which would have 
seemed to debar him from the more active 
Christian labours, the zeal of this young 
man has been able to overcome this great 
infirmity, and he is now doing excellent 
service for his Master and the Church. 
The remarks of this brother — Mr. Wal- 
lace—before Synod were deeply interesting. 
The Synodical organization for this object 
has now become fully auxiliary to the 
Board of Publication, and the Committee 
expect soon to have an efficient clerical 
agent in the field. 

But the most interesting and important 
of all subjects of this most interesting occa- 
sion, came up in the statements made by 
members from various sections of the State, 
as to the revivals of religion, with which 
their respective churches had been blessed. 
God has been doing a great work during 
the past summer in Western Virginia, under 
the labours of the Rev. Mr. Houston and 
others; large numbers have been added to 
the churches. In Prince Edward county, 
also, as well as elsewhere, the same blessed 
seasons have been experienced. The work 
in Prince Edward deserves special notice on 
account of its connection with Hampden 
Sydney College. 

This venerable institution, founded by 


Presbyterian faith and liberality, had been 
in a greatly depressed condition, until with- 
in the last two years, when the noble and 
successful effort was made for its re-endow- 
ment; and no sooner has this achievement 
of the benevolence of our people been ac- 
complished, than the Spirit of God is poured 
down amongst the one hundred and forty or 
one hundred and fifty students, and some 
thirty or forty of them hopefully converted. 
A most auspicious beginning—this baptiz- 
ing by the Spirit;—may it be but the first 
fruits of frequent and abundant ingatherings 


throughout a future career of prosperity. 


The Rev. Dr. B. H. Rice and others gave 
very interesting details of this blessed work 
in the College and its vicinity. There 
seemed to be a strong impression on the 
minds of members of Synod, that their 
Churches were on the eve of most impor- 
tant and glorious events. : 

The congregations throughout this occa- 
sion were large, and on the Sabbath im- 
mense. The communicants, in the after- 
noon, covered almost the entire lower floor 
of that large edifice. What was somewhat 
remarkable, was the presence of four pastors 
of the church—the first, third, fifth, and 
last—every living Presbyterian minister 
indeed, who has ever held that relation. 


The present pastor, the Rev. Mr. Van 


Zandt, has just been installed, and is com- 
mencing his labours with much encourage- 
ment, The Petersburg Church is the larg- 
est in the Synod, and has been somewhat 
noted for its benevolence. ‘The next meet- 
ing of Synod is to be held at Fincastle, Vir- 
ginia. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 
The Patriarch of Presbyterianism. 


It is but little more than one year since 
the hallowed mould of Princeton Cemetery 
was opened to receive the remains of one 
who was worthy to sleep the last sleep be- 
side Edwards and Davies, Dod and Wither- 
spoon. On the last and newest of that 
honoured line of marble tombs, may be read 
in elegant and scholar-like Latin, that “Asu- 
BEL GREEN, Eighth President of the Col- 
lege of New Jersey, fell asleep in Jesus at 
Philadelphia, on the 19th of May, 1848, in 
the eighty-sixth year of his age,’’ and the 
sixty-fourth of his Christian ministry. But 
he who lies beneath that marble has left 
behind him something more than a tomb, 
and an epitaph. His enduring memorial 
is found in the noble religious institutions 
which he helped to establish, and the mani- 
fold enterprises of charity to which he de- 
voted his undying zeal; it is “seen from 
afar’ in the stately walls and tower of that 
Theologic School whose foundation-stone 
he laid, and in that venerable pile hard by, 
over which he presided for so many event- 
ful years. No name occurs more often in 
the luminous record of American Presby- 
terianism than that of Ashbel Green—none 
is more closely identified with our honour- 
able struggles and achievements. He was 
the intimate associate of the Revolutionary 
fathers. His college valedictory was lis- 
tened to by the Continental Congress, and 
was applauded by Washington himself. 
He was among the audience who gathered 


in to hear the splendid eloquence of Rufus | 


King—and for many years conducted the 
devotions of that Congress over which the 
elder Adams presided. He was in the’ 
ministry when the first General Assembly 
was convened, and aided in the formation 
of our Presbyterian Constitution. During 
the darkest and gloomiest hours through 
which our Church has been called to pass, 
he stood by that Constitution as Hampden 
stood by the “Petition of Right,’’ and as 
the successors of John Knox stood by the 
Solemn League and Covenant. Withina 
few months of his death, one of the most 
eminent of living statesmen had waited on 
him in Philadelphia, to offer a tribute of 
respect, and to listen to his reminiscences 
of those men who were in the meridian of 
their eloquence, when Henry Clay was but 
an infant in his mother’s arms. 

The autobiography of sucha man could 
not be other than a work of rare and power- 
ful interest. It was with no ordinary ex- 
pectations, therefore, that we laid aside 
every thing else to open the beautiful vol- 
ume which Dr. Jones, his literary executor, 
has just given to the Church and to the 
nation. As one of the humblest readers of 
this volume, we cannot withhold the tribute 
of our thanks to the excellent editor, who 
has doubtless, ere this, received many a 
tribute of praise from higher and more flat- 
tering sources. ‘This book is a book not 
merely for every Presbyterian, but for every 
American. ‘Those who love to dwell on 
the simple pictures of the olden times will 
be especially interested in the earlier por- 
tions of the work, in which the venerable 
author tells us how his good father cate- 
chised the children from his armchair on a 
Sabbath evening—how the boys turned out 
with wooden guns and swords at the tidings 
of Bunker Hill and Lexington—how the 
wretched prisoners from the Jersey Ship 
were brought in wagon-loads to his father’s 
door—and how a patriotic shoemaker in 
his neighbourhood inscribed on his sign- 
board the following quaint doggerel: 


N. W- 
« For all good Whigs makes shoes and boots, 
But Tories and British he boldly shoots.” 
There was a “cast-iron wit”? about those 


sturdy men who robbed King George’s 
crown of its brightest jewelry. 

We are not certain that any portion of 
the work is more deeply interesting than 
the narrative of his “Chaplaincy of Con- 
gress,’ in which he gives delightful remin- 
iscences of the incomparable Wasuine- 
ToN—a man, he says, to “whom I could 
never speak without feeling a degree of 
embarrassment such as I never felt in the 
presence of any other individual with 
whom I was acquainted.”” Doctor Green 
used to say, in illustration of Washington’s 
great dignity of manner, that he never saw 
him laugh but once, and that was on hear-- 
ing an anecdote more than usually ludi- 
crous told at a public table. 

The two striking peculiarities of Doctor 
Green’s religious character were — his 
prayerful spirit, and his inflexible adhe- 
rence to ecclesiastical order, and to doctri- 


nal purity. Throughout his diary we see 


him constantly at the throne of grace. 
The secret of that healthful, vigorous piety, 


| 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


whose “leaf never withered,’’ even amid 
the frosts of age, is found in the perpetual 
baptisms which his soul received at the 
mercy-seat. As for his rigid Presbyterian- 
ism, it “stuck to his last sand.” That 
Catechism which the pious sagacity of the 
divines of Westminster gave to the world, 
was as “a frontlet between his eyes’’—the 
perennial and the honourable badge of his 
ecclesiastical loyalty. 

With sincere regret we close the last 
pages of this delightful volume. We trust 
that none will be deterred from reading it 
by its size; and that none will allow them- 
selves to be wearied by the venerable Doc- 
tor’s occasional minuteness of detail as to his 
ailments and infirmities, and by his some- 
what excessive particularity in telling us 
how at one time he “ patd over” eight dol- 
lars for a worthy coloured servant—and 
how at another time he furnished out his 
cuisine with oysters, peaches, and cante- 
lopes. These minute “jottings-down,” 
which are comparatively trifling in them- 
selves, fall pleasantly and gracefully from 
a man of four-score. They are eminently 
characteristic of one who, in every circum- 
stance of life, was distinguished for puncti- 
lious carefulness and fidelity. 

Venerated and beloved saint! we see 
him at this moment as he appeared when 
entering the General Assembly for the last 
time, with two friends to sustain his totter- 
ing steps. The whole body rise at once to 
do him reverence. With that peculiar 
sweetness and tenderness for which he is 
so distinguished, the Moderater bids him 
welcome. When the speech is closed, he 
bows and retires. ‘They lead him back to 
his quiet home, from which, ere quite two 
years have rolled away, he is borne gently 
to the bosom of his Saviour. He is not, for 
God has taken him! ©, 


— 


Dedication of Mount Zion Church. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 
New Prospect, Avasama, Oct. 17, 1849. 
Dear Sir—The Presbytery of Tusca- 


loosa has just closed a very interesting and | 


harmonious meeting in Mount Zion Church, 
Green county, Alabama. On Saturday, the 
13th, the church dedicated their new 
church edifice to the service of Almighty 
God. - It will be remembered that our for- 
mer building was wholly destroyed on the 
19th of August, 1848, by a most terrific 
tornado passing over it; and it will be 
gratifying to many of your readers to learn 
that we have been able, by the blessing of 
God, and the timely aid of our friends, to 
rebuild this temple of the Lord. 

‘The dedication of this new and beautiful 
church edifice took place on Saturday, the 
13th of October, in the presence of the 
Presbytery of Tuscaloosa. The services 
were commenced by a prayer of invoca- 
tion by the Rev. R. H. Chapman; singing 
and reading Scripture by the Rev. R. B. 
White; dedication prayer by the Rev. C. 
A. Stillman; dedication sermon by the 
Rev. R. B. White; closing prayer by the 
Rev. L. D. Hatch, and benediction by the 
pastor. All these exercises were interest- 
ing, and, I trust, extensively beneficial. 
The dedication prayer was one of uncom- 
mon power and spirituality; and the ser- 
mon, which was delivered from Psal. 
Ixxxiv. 1, was full of sublime and thrilling 
eloquence; and as it will soon be given to 
the public, I withhold all comment. This 
was truly atime of rejoicing with Zion’s 
children, and their glad hearts poured forth 
songs of sweetest praise to the King of 
saints. 


SYNODICAL MEETINGS. 


Synop or Kenrucky.—This body met 
at Danville, Kentucky, on the 11th ult. 
The Rev. R. J. Breckinridge, D.D. of Lex- 
ington, was chosen Moderator, and the Rev. 
E. P. Humphrey, D.D. of Louisville, ‘Tem- 
porary Clerk. 

A number of interesting topics were be- 
fore the Synod for discussion. The first was 
upon an overture referred by the last Synod 
to this, disapproving of the use of Instru- 
mental Music in the public worship of 
God’s house. This discussion occupied 
nearly the whole of one day, and was en- 
gaged in by the Moderator, J. C. Barnes, 
and others in advocacy of the resolutions, 
and by Messrs. W. L. Breckinridge, S. Ro- 
binson, D. T. Stuart, &c. on the other side. 
Those opposed to the resolutions contended 
that it was a matter that should be left solely 


to the discretion of Church Sessions, and 


that any legislation upon it by the higher 
judicatories of the Church was an infringe- 
ment upon the liberties of the Churches. 
On the other side it was argued that God 
had ordained all the parts of public wor- 
ship, and that no Church had any right to 
add to or detract therefrom, and that it was 
the. duty of the higher courts of the Church 
to see to it that the congregations under their 
care did neither. It was also urged that it 
was an innovation upon Presbyterian prac- 
tice, and contrary to the standards of the 
Church as interpreted by her history, and 
the history of the opinions of those who 
drew up her formularies of faith and prac- 
tice. ‘The resolutions were laid upon the 
table, as was also a recommendation to con- 
gregations to insure the lives of their min- 


listers, and to ministers to insure their own 


lives for the benefit of their families.— 
Against this recommendation, it was urged 
by several speakers, that life insurance was 
wmmoral, and on that and other grounds, it 
was laid on the table. 

Another subject of discussion was the 
reading of sermons. ‘lhe recommendation 
of the General Assembly of the Church 
was sustained against the practice, as a less 
effective mode of preaching than extempo- 
raneous delivery. 3 

The Report of the Board of Directors of 
the New Albany Seminary was laid before 
Synod, and also the Report of the Fund 
Committee. ‘The Committee reported that 
they had appointed no agent— that the Theo- 
logical Fund of Centre Colege could not 
be made available, at least at present, in part 
of the endowment of the proposed Profes- 
sorship—that they had not applied to the 
Legislature for an act of incorporation, hav- 
ing fixed upon no scheme, and expressing 
some doubts as to the possibility of any 
valid act of incorporation. ‘This Report, 
together with the Report of the Board of 
Directors, was referred to a Committee who 
subsequently reported, recommending the 
appointment of another Fund Committee, 
with the same powers and duties as last 
year, and expressing dissatisfaction with the 
action, or rather want of action of the Com- 
mittee. ‘The same Committee was re-ap- 


pointed, but the Chairman, the only mem- | 


ber of the Committee present, declining to 
serve, because of this dissatisfaction, the 
vote was re-considered, and a new Com- 
mittee appointed. 

The affairs of Centre College, which is 
under the patronage and control of the Sy- 
nod, were thoroughly examined and dis- 
cussed with closed doors. ‘The Synod was 
perfectly satisfied that the Institution has 
been managed by the Board of ‘Trustees 
with eminent fidelity and success. ‘The 
fund of the College is now nearly seventy- 
five thousand dollars, and is increasing. 
The Board of ‘Trustees will in a short time: 
be able to sustain an additional professor, 
and ultimately two. 


Synop oF ALBany.—This Synod met in 
the First Presbyterian church in Albany, 
New York, October 9, and was opened with 
a sermon by the Rev. Reuben Smith, of 
Ballston, the last Moderator, from 2 ‘Tim. 
ili, 16: “ All Scripture is given by inspira- 
tion of God.’ ‘The discourse was not only 
an able discussion of the general subject of 
inspiration, but a well-timed exhibition of 
the importance of correct views on this 
great fundamental theme, especially in a day 
in which infidelity, under its various phases, 
is labouring to sap the foundations of’ the 
Christian faith. 

The Synod was constituted by prayer, 
when the Rev. William W. Eells, of the 
Presbytery of Londonderry, was unani- 
mously chosen Moderator, and the Rev. 
James P. Fisher, of Albany Presbytery, 
was appointed ‘Temporary Clerk. 

The Rev. J. B. Pinney, Secretary of the 
Colonization Society, by permission, made 
an interesting statement in relation to the 


subject of African Colonization, and the 


pecuniary necessities now pressing on the 
Society. Resolutions were adopted, re- 
commending an annual collection in all the 
churches, on or about the 4th of July; and 
in the present exigencies of the Society, an 
immediate contribution was recommended 
in all those congregations in which no col- 
lection had been taken up during the pre- 
sent year. 

The Rev. Herman Norton, Secretary of 
the American and Foreign Union, was heard 
in relation to the Portuguese refugees from 
Papal persecution, whom the Society had 
undertaken to transport to Illinois, where 
provision was made for their settlement. 
This subject was also recommended to the 
churches. 

An application from the Presbytery of 
Albany, for the erection of a new Presby- 
tery from a part of their present bounds, 


which had been laid over, from the Synod, | 


was granted; and a new Presbytery ordered, 
to be called the Presbytery of Saratoga. 
On Wednesday afternoon, 10th ult., in ac- 
cordance with a standing rule, the Synod 
assembled for the purpose of celebrating the 
Lord’s supper. ‘The sermon was preached 
by the Rev. N.S. Prime, D.D., of Ballston 
Spa, from John i. 29, “ Behold the Lamb of 
God, that taketh away the sin of the world.”’ 
The Moderator presided at the table, and 
the elements were set apart and distributed 
with appropriate addresses, by the Rev. 
Mr. Gardiner, of Columbia Presbytery, and 
the Rev. Mr. Vermilye, of the Albany Pres- 
bytery. Although the assembly was small, 
the season was solemn and interesting. 

The usual routine of Synodical business 
was transacted, with the utmost harmony 
and Christian feeling, and the Synod ad- 
journed on Thursday evening, 11th ult., to 
meet next year at Saratoga Springs. 


— 


Kossuth’s Letter to Lord Pal- 
merston. 
Wippin, (Turkey) Sept. 20, 1849. 

Your Excellency is, no doubt, already 
informed of the fall of my country—un- 
happy Hungary, assuredly worthy of a bet- 
ter fate. 

It was not prompted by the spirit of dis- 
order, or the ambitious views of faction; it 
was not a revolutionary leaning which in- 
duced my native country to accept. the 
moral struggle maintained so gloriously, and 
brought, by nefarious means, to so unfortu- 
nate an end. 

Hungary has deserved from her kings the 
historical epithet of “ generous nation,”’ for 
she never allowed herself to be surpassed 
in loyalty and faithful adherence to her 
sovereigns by any nation in the world. 

Nothing but the most revolting treachery, 
the most tyrannical oppression, and cruelties 
unheard of in the words of history—nothing 
but the infernal doom of annihilation to her 
national existence, preserved through a thou- 
sand years, through adversities so numerous, 
was able to rouse her to oppose the fatal 
stroke aimed at her very life, to enable her 
to repulse the tyrannical assault of the un- 
grateful Hapsburghs, or to accept the strug- 
gle for life, honour, and liberty, forced upon 
her. And she has nobly fought that holy 
battle, in which, with the aid of Almighty 
God, she prevailed against Austria, whom 
we crushed to the earth, standing firm, even 
when attacked by the Russian giant, in the 
consciousness of justice, in our hope in God, 
and in our hope, my Lord, in the generous 
feeling of your great and glorious nation, 
the natural supporter of justice and humanity 
throughout the world. But this is over: 
what tyranny began has been by treachery 
concluded: on all sides abandoned, my poor 
country has fallen, not through the over- 
whelming power of two great empires, but 
by the faults, and, I may say, the treason, of 
her own sons. | 

To these untoward events, I pray God 
that my unhappy country may be the only 
sacrifice, and that the true interests of peace, 
freedom, and civilization throughout the 
world may not be involved in our unhappy 
fate. 

Mr. Francis Pulsky, our diplomatie agent 
in London, has received ample information 
as to the cause of this sudden and unlooked 
for change in the affairs of Hungary, and is 
instructed to communicate to your Excel- 
lency, if you are graciously pleased to re- 
ceive the same. It is not antipathy to 
Austria, though so well merited at the hands 
of every Hungarian, but a true conviction 
which makes me say, that even Austria has 
lost far more by her victory, gained through 
Russian aid, than she would have lost in 
merited defeat through honourable arrange- 
ment. Fallen from her position of a first- 
rate power, she has now forfeited her self- 
consistency, and has sunk into the obedient 
instrument of Russian ambition and of Rus- 
sian commands. 

Russia only has gained at this sanguinary 
game; she has extended and strengthened 
her influence in the east of Europe, and 
threatens already, in a fearful manner, with 
outstretching arms, not only the integrity, 
but the moral basis of the Turkish empire. 

May it please you, my Lord, to allow me 
to communicate to your Excellency a most 
revolting condition which the Turkish Go- 
vernment, at the suggestion of Russia, is 
about to impose upon us poor homeless ex- 
iles. 

I, the Governor of unhappy Hungary, 
after having, I believe, as a good citizen and 
honest man, fulfilled to the last my duties to 
my country, had no choice left me between 
the repose of the grave and the inexpressi- 
ble anguish of expatriation. 

Many of my brethren in misfortune had 
preceded me on the Turkish territory. I 
followed thither in the hope that I should 
be permitted to pass to England, and there, 
under the protection of the English people 


—a protection never yet denied to persecuted 
man—allowed to repose for a while my 
wearied head on the hospitable shores of 
your happy island. © 

But even with these views I would rather 
have surrendered myself to my deadliest 
enemy than to catise any difficulties to the 
Turkish Government, whose situation I so 
well know how to appreciate, and, therefore, 
did not intrude on the Turkish territories 
without previously inquiring whether I, and 
my companions in misfortune, would be 
willingly received, and the protection of the 
Sultan granted to us. 

We received the assurance that we were 
welcome guests, and should enjoy the full 
protection of His Majesty the Padisha, who 
would rather sacrifice 50,000 men of his 
own subjects than allow one hair of our 
heads to be injured. 

It was only upon this assurance that we 
passed into the Turkish territory, and ac- 
cording to the generous assurance we were 
received and tended on our journey, received 
in Widdin as the Sultan’s guests, and treat- 
ed hospitably, during four weeks, whilst 
waiting from Constantinople further orders 
as to the continuation of our sad journey to 
some distant shore. 

Even the ambassadors of England and 
France, to whom I ventured, in the name 
of humanity, to appeal, were so kind as to 
assure me of their full sympathy. 

His Majesty, the Sultan, was also so 
gracious as to give a decided negative to the 
inhuman pretensions of our extradition de- 
manded by Russia and Austria. 

But a fresh letter from His Majesty the 
Czar arrived in Constantinople, and its con- 
sequence was the suggestion sent to us by 
an express messenger of the ‘l'urkish Gov- 
ernment, that the Poles and Hungarians, 
and in particular myself, Count Casimir 
Bathiany, Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
Hungary, under my Government, and the 
Generals Messaros and Perezel (all present 
here) would be surrendered unless we chose 
to abjure the faith of our forefathers in the 
religion of Christ, and become Mussulmans. 
And thus five thousand Christians are placed 
in the terrible alternative, either of facing 
the scaffold, or of purchasing their lives by 
abandoning their faith. So low is already 
fallen the once mighty ‘Turkey, that she can 
devise no other means to answer or evade 
the demands of Russia. 

Words fail me to qualify these astonish- 
ing suggestions, such as never have been 
made yet to the fallen chief of a generous 
nation, and could hardly have been expected 
in the nineteenth century. 

My answer does not admit of hesitation. 
Between death and shame the choice can be 
neither dubious nor difficult. Governor of 
Hungary, and erected to that high place 
by the confidence of fifteen millions of my 
countrymen, I know well what I owe to 
the honour of my country, even in exile. 
Even as a private individual, | have an hon- 
ourable path to pursue. Once Governor of 
a generous country—I leave no heritage to 
my children—they shall, at least, bear an 
unsullied name. God’s will be done. I 
am prepared to die; but as I think this 
measure dishonourable and injurious to 
Turkey, whose interests I sincerely have at 
heart, and as I feel it a duty to save my 
companions in exile, if I can, from a degra- 
ding alternative, [ have replied to the Grand 
Vizier in a conciliatory manner, and took 
also the liberty to apply to Sir Stratford 
Canning and General Aupich for their gen- 
erous aid against this tyrannic act. In full 
reliance on the noble sentiments and gener- 
ous principles of your Excellency, by which, 
as well as through your wisdom, you have 
secured the esteem of the civilized world, 
I trust to be excused in inclosing copies of 
my two letters to the Grand Vizier and Sir 
Stratford Canning. 

I am informed that the whole,matter is a 
cabal against the Ministry of Reschid Pa- 
sha, whose enemies would wish to force 
him to our extradition in order to lower it 
in public estimation, and render impossible 
its continuance in office. It is certain that 
in the Grand Council held on the 9th and 
10th of September, after a tumultuous de- 
bate, the majority of the Council declared 
in favour of our extradition, the majority 
of the Ministry against it. No decision 
was come to, in consequence of the alterca- 
tion which took place; but, notwithstand- 
ing, the Ministry thought fit to make us the 
revolting suggestion I have named. 

This mode of solving the difficulty would 
not, I am convinced, save the Ministry, be- 
cause a protection only given, in contradic- 
tion of the Sultan’s generous feeling, at the 
price of five thousand Christians abandoning 
their faith, would be revolting to the whole 
Christian world, and prove hardly calculated 
to win sympathies for ‘Turkey in the event 
of war with Russia, which, in the opinion 
of the most experienced ‘Turkish statesmen, 
is approaching fast. 

As to my native country, Turkey does, I 
believe, already feel the loss of the neglect- 
ed opportunity of having given to Hungary 
at least some moral help to enable it to 
check the advance of the common enemy. 
But it appears to me that it would be a very 
ill-advised mode of gaining Hungarian sym- 
pathy by sending me to an Austrian scaffold, 
and forcing my unhappy companions to ab- 
jure their religion, or accept the same alter- 
native. 

No friend to the Turkish government 
would spring up from my blood shed by 
her broken faith, but many deadly foes. 
My Lord, your heart will, 1 am sure, ex- 
cuse my having called your attention to our 
unhappy fate, since it has now assumed a 
political importance. Abandoned in this 
unsocial land by the whole world, even the 
first duties of humanity give us no promise 
of protection, unless, my Lord, you and 
your generous nation come forward to pro- 
tect us. 

What steps it may be expedient that you 
should take; what we have a right to expect 
from the well-known generosity of England, 
it would be hardly fitting for me to enter on. 
I place my own and my companions’ fate 
in your hands, my Lord, and, in the name 
of humanity, throw myself under the pro- 
tection of England. 

Time presses—our doom may; in a few 
days, be sealed. Allow me to make an 
humble personal request. I am a man, my 
Lord, prepared to face the worst; and I can 
die with a free look at heaven, as I have 
lived. But I am also, my Lord, a husband, 
son, and father; my poor, true-hearted wife, 
my children, and my noble old mother, are 
wandering about Hungary. They will pro- 
bably soon fall into the hands of those Aus- 
trians who delight in torturing even feeble 
women, and with whom the innocence of 
childhood is no protection against persecu- 
tions. I conjure your Excellency, in the 
name of the Most High, to put a stop to 
these cruelties by your powerful mediation; 
and especially to accord to my wife and 
children an asylum on the soil of the gener- 
ous English people. 

As to my poor — my loved and noble 
country—must she, too, perish for ever? 
Shall she, unaided, abandoned to her fate, 
and unavenged, be doomed to annihilation 
by her tyrants?) Will England, once her 
hope, not become her consolation? 

The political interests of civilized Eu- 
rope, so many weighty considerations re- 
specting England herself, and chiefly the 
maintegance of the Ottoman empire, are too 


intimately bound up with the existence of 
Hungary for me to lose all hope. My Lord, 


may God the Almighty for many years 
shield you, that you may long protect the — 
unfortunate, and live to be the guardian of 
the rights of freedom and humanity. I sub- 
scribe myself, with the most perfect respect 
and esteem, (Signed) L. Kossuru. 


FOREICN ITEMS. 
[From late Papers received at this Office.] 


Tue Proscrisep Patriots at Rome.—A 


letter from Rome of the 27th September, in 


the Riforma of Lucca, states that the French 
prefect of police and M. de Corcelles have 
privately informed the late deputies of the 
Roman Assembly that the warrants for their 
apprehension, issued by the Roman Gov- 
ernment, had been suspended, but that they 
could not guaranty their liberty beyond the 
30th. They, however, offered them a 
French passport and a French steamer to 
take them to France. | 

Turin advices state that Garibaldi had 
not been allowed to land at Tunis, and had 
therefore been landed in the Sardinian island 
of Madeleine. “‘The Sardinian Govern. 
ment gave him 2000 francs for the support 
of his family, and allows him beside 300 
francs a month: pledging itself to take care 
of his children for the future.’”’ ‘The authori- 
ties at Tunis, acting on the hint of the 
French Envoy, refuses to let him land. 
The Bey, however, offered Garibaldi a 
steamer to take him to Malta, if he liked. 
Garibaldi, after some reflection, declined 
the offer. 


Poputar Fee.ine at Rome.—The thea- 
tre affords an amusing mode of expressing 
biting satire, or conveying covert reproof. 
There frequent allusions to false protesta- 
tions, diplomatic duplicity, and national ill- 
faith, draw down rapturous encores and 
thundering applause from the Romans; 
whilst the French officers, numbers of whom 
are always present, show by their embar- 
rassment that truth dexterously applied 
must ever “make the galled jade wince.” 
A favourite comic actor, named Belotti, was 
recently hauled up for saying in his part, 
at the Valle Theatre, “Such perfidy could 
only be tolerated at Paris.”” The facetious 
tmprovisatore was warned that a repetition 
of such sentences would relieve him from 
all imaginary parts for the future, and send 
him to perform a real and somewhat mono- 
tonous one in a place of strict confinement. 
I have, however, heard him again giving 
way to some very audacious, and therefore 
very warmly applauded sentiments on the 
stage, since his ominous colloquy with the 
prefect of police. Amongst the lower class- 
es the suaviter in modo is less observed 
in the manifestation of national antipathy, 
and a lamentable collision took place four 
or five evenings ago between some French 
cavalry soldiers and Roman artillerymen in 
an alley near the Chiesa Nuova. Some 
modern Helen appears to have occasioned 
the fray, in which two Frenchmen lost their 
lives, and which will ultimately cost still more 
blood, as some of the artillerymen have been 
condemned to death by a court-martial for 


taking a prominent part in the combat.— 


Daily News Correspondent. 


Dr. Acuitut1.—Mr. Freeborn, the British 
consul, waited on the French prefect of po- 
lice, Le Rouxeau, on the 25th September, in 
order once more to interpose his good offices 
in behalf of the prisoner; he, however, learn- 
ed that a new ground of accusation had 
been alleged against him, by which he had 
become subject to the Vicar-general’s tribu- 
nal, as well as to that of the Inquisition. A 
romantic story of fourteen or fifteen years 
ago is now revived, and required to be ful- 
ly cleared up before the prisoner can be lib- 
erated. It appears that Achilli was in his 
youth attached to a young lady of Viterbo, 
with whom, from family motives, an union 
was declared impossible; resolving not to 
endanger their mutual fidelity, the lovers 
foreswore the world; the lady retiring to a 
convent, and her admirer assuming the 
priest’s garb. Here the affair did not end, 
as the newly-made priest was not slow in 
presenting himself at the convent, and in 
obtaining admission, either as confessor or 
otherwise, within its secluded walls. ‘The 
intimacy resulting from such habitual inter- 
course was considered by the ecclesiastical 
authorities to be a scandalous precedent, and 
Achilli was accordingly ordered to discon-. 
tinue his visits, and leave that part of the 
country. He was forced to obey, but before 
doing so he obtained a final interview, very 
shortly after which the lady died; and he 
went to Malta, America, and other parts of 
the world, to dissipate his chagrin. ‘The 
sudden death of the nun and the sudden de- 
parture of the priest are now seriously 
brought forward for the first time against 
Dr. Achilli, after so long a period, and the 
prefect of police declares that if acquitted 
by the Inquisition, (which might perhaps 
be effected,) he will still have to encounter 
the more formidable attack of the Vicar- 
general. All that the consul has.been able 
to obtain is permission to visit the prisoner 
in his cell at the Castle of St. Angelo.— 
Ibid. 


Tue Nineven Antiquities.—A_ vessel 
has arrived at Chatham from Bombay, with 
twenty tons of antiquities from Nineveh for 
the British Museum. ‘The Treasury have 
given the necessary directions for the free 
delivery of the antiquities, and arrangements 
have been made for the packages to be for- 
warded direct to the Museum, without being 
previously disturbed. It is gratifying to 
add, that Mr. Layard has again left Con- 
stantinople for Trebizond, on his way to the 
scene of his late discoveries, accompanied 
by an artist,a medical man, and a secretary. 
He expects, with the resources now at his 
command, to prosecute his researches with 
even more success than before, and does 
not intend to confine his labours to the As- 
syrian ruins in the neighbourhood of Mos- 
sul, but will visit Mount Ararat, and the 
whole of that part of the East, which 
abounds in religious and historical associa- 
tions.—London Paper. 


NEAPOLITAN Rerucers.—By letters of 
the 28th September, from Venice we learn 
that six barks full of Neapolitans who had left 
that city, having entered the port of Ancona, 
were obliged to proceed to Pescara, as they 
were not permitted to remain. Having met 
with the same fate at Pescara, and being in 
want of provisions, they returned to Venice. 
The Civil and Military Governor did not 
permit the wanderers to land, but after sup- 
plying them with what was necessary, pro- 
cured them the necessary passports from the 
Neapolitan Consul, and once more dismiss- 
ed them from the port. 


IMPROVED TREATMENT OF THE REFUGEES. 
—A letter from Malta announces the more 
humane treatment of the refugees, under the 
rule of Colonel Rice Jones, of the Royal 
Engineers, the acting Governor during Mr. 
More O’Ferrall’s absence :—* Immediately 
Colonel Jones was sworn into office, he 
ordered a supply of medicines to the sick 
on board the Gennaro, and that they should 
land all the refugees in the Lazaretto, and 
supply the sick with beds from the civil 
hospital. On the 2Ist, he went to the 
Lazaretto in person, to see how the refu- 
gees were situated. He found that a great 
number were sleeping on straw, and with- 
out any covering; that many were suffer- 
ing from disease contracted whilst cooped 
up in the Gennaro; and that others again 
had no clothes but what they had on them, 
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parish.” 


now, compar 
to what were under the humane rules 
of = Catholic and Jesuit Governor. The 


: of the people of Malta are quite 
ighted with this act of Colonel Jones; so 
that the cafés and even the streets resound 
with panegyrics on his conduct.” E 
‘Water-proor Parer.—A patent has been 
obtained for a method of water-proofing 
paper, which is said to render the paper so 
completely impervious that it may be im- 
mersed for days in water without any ap- 
parent effect being produced on its texture. 


Tue Free Cuurcu Queen Victo- 
rnia.—Her Majesty the Queen has at Bal- 
moral lately performed an act which conveys 
a reproving lesson to that class of feudal 
bigots in Scotland, by whom Church accom- 
modation has been so long, and so intoler- 
antly refused to the adherents of the Free 
Church within their own territorial boun- 
daries. The public generally are aware 
that during the residence of the Court at 
Balmoral, the Queen, Prince Albert, and 
several members of the Court attended pub- 
lic worship in the parish church of Crathie. 
This instance of liberal-mindedness has en- 
deared her Majesty very much to her loyal 
Presbyterian subjects, and it is hoped may 
have a beneficial influence upon some of 
those in high places, whose tone and bear- 
ing towards Presbyterians and Dissenters 

nerally are little in harmony with the 
fomility, gentleness, and forbearance that 
should characterize the professed followers 
of the meek and lowly Jesus. Since the 
disruption in 1843, the adherents of the Free 
Church of Crathie, in which the “Highland 
Home” of Royalty is situated, have had no 
suitable place in which to worship the Lord 
of heaven and earth, the God of their fa- 
thers, nor could they obtain a site on which 


. to erect a temple to the “Searcher of Hearts,”’ 


and the only Lord of the conscience. It 
is known that this place only a short time 
since became the property of her Majesty. 
The adherents to the Free Church lately 
made application for a suitable site for a 
church ; “Her Majesty and Prince Albert, 
in the most handsome manner, have con- 
sented to give the best spot in the whole 
May the tyrannical oppressors 
of the Free Church profit by the example 
so nobly set them, and “Go and do like- 
wise,”’ and may those who boast of liberality 


and loyalty profit also by seeing that the | 


head of the English and Irish Established 
Churches acknowledges that God may be 
worshipped “acceptably in unconsecrated 
buildings, without the helps of an incompar- 
able liturgy. 


Betrast QueEn’s special 
meeting of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland took place 
recently, in the Rosemary street Pres- 
byterian Church, Belfast, to take into con- 
sideration the propriety of sanctioning the 
attendance of their students at the classes 
for literary instruction in the Queen’s Col- 
lege. Dr. Browne submitted a resolution to 
the effect that the Assembly should appoint 
a staff of professors to conduct the under- 
graduate courses that might be attended by 
the Presbyterian students in the Belfast In- 
stitution. Dr. Dobbin submitted a resolu- 
tion that he had drawn up. It was to the 
effect that the Presbyterin Church had ever 
manifested an anxiety to secure a good ed- 
ucation to their students, and it now wit- 
nessed with satisfaction the efforts made by 
the Government to provide for the educa- 
tion of the youth of this kingdom, and that 
they believed the character and qualification 
of the professors appointed to chairs in the 
Queen’s College was such as justified them 
in accepting their certificates for the present. 
Dr. Stewart seconded the motion. Dr. 
Cooke suggested that they should leave it to 
a Committee to draw up a resolution on the 
subject. Some other resolutions were sub- 
mitted to the meeting, but it was ultimately 
decided that the subject was to be referred 
to a Committee for consideration. 


Sum Spent upon InroxicatTine Drinxs. 
—At a great temperance meeting held recent- 
ly in London, the Chairman, Mr. J. Cassell 
gave the following statistics of the drinking 
system to the British population for the year 
1847. Oftheliquorsconsumed—corn spirits, 
rum, brandy, geneva, wine, beer, cider, &c. 
—ihe cost amounted to 74,168,623/., whilst 
from the same calculation it appeared that the 
labour lost was worth 64,615,374/., and the 
other results of drinking cost 16,000,000/., 
thus showing a grand total of 154,783,997/. 
spent upon drink by a people who were all 
the time crying out for “ financial reform.” 
The revenue of the united kingdom for 
1848 was 52,082,757/. The national debt 
amounted to 790,348,351/. So that the 
drinking system absorbed as much wealth 
as would pay the entire taxes of the country, 
in addition to clearing off the national debt 
in eight years. 

Joun Knox’s Hovse.—We are happy to 
be able to state, that active measures are in 
progress for the preservation of the Re- 
former’s house, and the completion of the 
plans of the Committee. ‘The Trustees 
have taken legal steps for keeping the ques- 
tion of its demolition open till next month ; 
but if they are not backed by the liberality 
of the public, to the amount specified in 
their circular, they will be constrained, after 
all, to abandon the design. Will the people 
of Scotland force this upon them !—£din- 
burgh Witness. 


Tue Sassatu SAnctTIFI- 
caTion.—At the last monthly meeting of 
the Presbytery of London, in connexion 
with the English Presbyterian Synod, a 
very interesting and gratifying report was 
given in by the ministers of eleven churches; 


_ from which it appeared that the day for 


humiliation and fasting, (September 20,) 
which had been appointed by the Presby- 
tery, had been most devoutly observed in 
the different congregations, and that very 
numerous assemblies had waited on God, 
and earnestly supplicated the withdrawment 
of his judgments from our city and land. 
It was unanimously resolved that the Pres- 
bytery should petition the Lords of the 
Treasury against the proposed postal ar- 
rangements, as leading to a fearful violation 
of the Lord’s day. A committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare the memorial. 


Converts To Manometism.—The re- 

rt that some of the Hungarian insurgents 
had embraced the religion of Mahomet is 
confirmed by the Cologne Gazette. The 
English Consul at Belgrade has published a 
list of the Magyars who recently adopted 
Islamism at Widdin. It includes a large 
number of notables, deputies, commissioners, 
&c. The fear of being delivered up to Aus- 
tria induced this change of cteed, the Sultan 
being now compelled, as Father of the Faith- 
ful, to take them under his protection. 


Tue Epucation Question 1n SCOTLAND. 
—We have referred, of late, to an agitation 
about to be commenced in Scotland for the 
reformation of the parish schools. In the 
proceedings of the Cupar and Kelso Presby- 
teries of the United Presbyterian Church, 
the plan of the campaign is chalked out. 
A series of resolutions, short, and to the 
point, indicate not only the changes deemed 


necessary to make our parish schools na- 
tional’ schools, but the means to be taken to 
gain the object in view. The first of the 
three resolutions respects the teachers, de- 


‘‘aptness to teach,”’ without reference to 
their ecclesiastical connexion; the second, 
that the schools be set free from church 
control ; and the third asserting the princi- 
ples of “a properly defined popular local 
management.’” ‘These resolutions are sug- 
gested as containing common ground on 
which liberals of all religious denominations 
can meét; and meetings to carry them out, 
and: petitions to Parliament founded upon 
them, are earnestly recommended.— Scot- 
tish Press. | 


Consequences oF 1N Makino 
Witts.—In the Prerogative Court recently, 
Dr. Waddilove sat for Sir Herbert Jenner 
Fust, and disposed of several cases, the gen- 


ance, as exemplifying most strongly the im- 
perative necessity of not delaying the making 
of wills. ‘The cases brought before the 
Court concerned the estates of several de- 
ceased parties who died recently of cholera. 
In some instances the wills were made, but 
there had been no time to get the signature 
of more than one witness. The Wills Act 
requires two. Another example was where 
the witnesses were present, and saw the tes- 
tator sign, but had not time to affix their 
signatures, or else neglected to do so, in the 
same room, or before the testator. Dr. 
Waddilove, in all these cases, was compelled 
most reluctantly to refuse administration, as 
the Wills Act left the Court no option. 


No American Copy-RIGHT IN ENGLAND. 
—By a recent decision in the English Court 
of Exchequer, in the case of Boosey vs. 
Purday, it appears that no foreigner can 
enjoy a copy-right for his work in Great 
Britain, except through a mutual interna- 
tional arrangement between the two coun- 
tries. ‘Thus it appears that no American 
can hereafter legally receive one shilling for 
ee from their republication in Eng- 
land. 


Curious Discovery.—In removing one 
of the old almshouses of the Livery Dole, 
at Heavitree, near Exeter, a curious dis- 
covery has been made, illustrative of the 
practice of fire and faggot in the early days 
of Henry VIII. It is the remnant of the 
stake to which Bennet the schoolmaster was 
tied in 1531, and of which burning for 
heresy an account is given by Hoker, first 
chamberlain of Exeter; his only crime was 
for denying the divinity of the Virgin Mary 
and denouncing transubstantiation. ‘ Ben- 
net (or Benet,) the Torrington schoolmaster, 
was tied up in a neat skin (cow skin,) and 
burnt with all the furze and faggots the 
parish of Heavitree could then supply. One 
of the Carews burnt his beard with a blaz- 
ing brand.’’ ‘The stake found is of elm, 
slightly charred; and there has also been 
found the iron ring which went round the 
apex of the stake, into which a stout staple, 
clamp, or bolt, somewhat in the guise of a 
ship’s anchor, with transverse prongs or 
flukes, was inserted, having a ring or circu- 
lar hole at the top, through which the chain 
went which confined the sufferer to the fatal 
tree. ‘These relics are to be deposited at 
the Institution. —/JVestern Luminary. 


Tue Lonpvon Post-Orrice.—An intense 
and general excitement appears to prevail 
among the religious community of Great 
Britain, in consequence of an expressed in- 
tention on the part of the Postmaster-Gene- 
ral, of course with the consent of the Go- 
vernment, to require the attendance of the 
clerks in the London post-office on Sunday 
for the purpose of sorting the letters from 
the country, which pass through the metro- 
politan office on that day. Strong opposi- 
tion has been made, and remonstrances have 
been sent in from almost all parts of the 
country against transacting business of any 
kind in the post-office on Sunday. The 
London Record says:—‘ We have seen, 
day by day, for more than a week past, such 
an extraordinary unanimity and resolution 
on the part of the Christian public, of all 
classes and denominations, that our hopes 
have risen, hour by hour, as to the final 
issue. We now confidently expect that 
this struggle will only cease with the attain- 
ment of the main object, 1. e., the entire ob- 
servance of the Sabbath in the post-office 
department, throughout the kingdom.” 


EsTaBiisHeD Cuurcn oF ENGLAND.— 
The London Christian Times, which is 
generally well informed upon ecclesiastical 
matters, announces “as a fact that may be 
depended upon,”’ that leading evangelical 
clergymen of the Established Church are in 
mutual communication with a view to “ the 
organization of the evangelical party so as 
to be prepared for all contingencies.”” ‘The 
Times mentions the names of the Rev. 
Archdeacon Law and the Rev. Mr. Goode, 
an intimate connection of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, as taking a prominent part in 
this movement. | 


ArtiriciaL Leecues.—The Journal des 
Debats describes an important discovery, 
which occupies the attention of the French 
scientific world. It is a mechanical leech, 
invented by M. Alexander, a civil engineer, 
already celebrated for his useful discoveries, 
All the scientific bodies, after satisfactory 
trials, have caused this leech to be adopted 
in all the hospitals; having proved not only 
the immense economy of its use, but, what 
is better, the decided advantage which it has 
over the natural leech, often so scarce, al- 
ways repugnant to the patient, and some- 
times dangerous. The President of the 
French Republic has given orders for the 
supply of the apparatus in every commune 
where it may be found serviceable to indi- 
gent patients. 


Tue Pavupers or Pexin.—It is customary 
for the monarch to bestow money, food, and 
clothing upon the poor of Pekin during 
winter, ‘lhe Minister Cho-ping-teén, for- 
merly first magistrate, or lord mayor of Pe- 
kin, who is of a very benevolent disposition, 
and a great favourite at Court, reminded his 
master of the annual bounty of 300 shih of 
rice for distribution, which was readily 
granted. ‘The population of Pekin is very 
numerous, and notwithstanding the many 
means of earning a subsistence in a large 
capital, nine-tenths of the inhabitants live 
from hand to mouth. In very severe win- 
ters, when all labour ceases, the poor, as in 
Ireland, huddle together in mud _ hovels, 
which, besides the door, have no other 
aperture but a hole in the roof, for the es- 
eape of the smoke, and live upon boiled 
millet and a little white cabbage. Many 
die of starvation, but no further notic. is 
taken of them than that a coffin is procured 
in most cases, there being Societies express- 
ly established to provide for the burial of 

e poor. The misery frequently reaches 
a fearful height, such as the largest cities of 
the west scarcely ever witness, and thou- 
sands congregate, urged on by-despair, to 
obtain by force a morsel of food from the 
granaries. Large quantities of congee are 
then boiled, and the poor wretches crowd 
around the public establishments to obtain a 
basinful, which supports them a whole day. 
No paupers show so much endurance as the 
Chinese ; they lie down to die of starvation 
with the most perfect apathy; but once 
roused, and confident in their numbers, they 
form a terrible mob, which nothing can re- 
sist. 


manding that their chief qualification be 


eral bearing of which is of public import- 


Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Maine, and some other States have fixed upon 
Thursday, 29th inst. for the customary an- 
nual thanksgiving. A simple recommendation, 
signed “ Zacuary Taytor,”’ in favour of a 
general thanksgiving throughout the nation, 
for the Scovel of the cholera, and fcr the 
general prevalence of health and prosperity, 
would be cordially responded to by the peo- 
ple, and would form a happy and durable 
memorial of General Taylor’s administra- 
tion. 


or Newspapers.—* appreciate 
the true value of newspapers,” says Eliza 
Cook, “ we have only to suppose that they 
were totally to be discontinued for a month. 
We turn with horror from the frightful 
idea! We deprecate such a shock to the 
circulation of table-talk. It would operate 
more unfavourably than the gloom of No- 
vember is said to operate on the nerves of 
Englishmen, and there would be nothing 
but ‘the accounts of sudden deaths which 
happened in the interval, with the deliberate 
opinion of the coroner’s jury, ‘ Died from 
want of intelligence.’ ”’ 


CotonizaTion Heratp.—The Coloniza- 
tion Herald, now published in Philadelphia, 
is to be discontinued, and a new paper is to 
be published in Washington, under the aus- 
pices of the American Colonization Society. 


or New Jersey.—Richard S. 
McCulloh, Esq., Assayer of the United 
States Mint in Philadelphia, was unani- 
mously chosen Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy in the College of New Jersey, at 
Princeton. Mr. McCulloh is an alumnus 
of the College, a member of the class of 
1836. He filled the chair of Natural Science 
in Jefferson College, Pennsylvania, some 
years with ability, and has subsequently 
executed some important scientific appoint- 
ments in the service of the United States 
Government. 


Honorary Decree.—The honorary de- 
gree of D. D. has been conferred upon the 
Rev. Robert W. Stewart, pastor of the 
Presbyterian church at Leghorn, Italy, by 
the College of New Jersey. 


DistincuisHeD Scuotar.—Dr. Raphael, 
who is accounted the first Hebrew scholar 
of the day in Europe, and the most instruc- 
tive and popular lecturer on Biblical narra- 
tives and literature generally, arrived at New 
York on the 29th ult., from Liverpool, 


Secret Societres-——We learn from the 
Beaver Argus, that at the late session of 
the Synod of Pittsburgh, at Bridgewater, 
a discussion was had upon the subject of 
Secret Societies, which resulted in the 
adoption of a resolution recommending to 
meinbers of the churches to abstain from 
any participation in such associations. 


Bisuop B. T. Onperponx.—A long me- 
morial has been published in New York, 
signed by a number of clergymen and lay- 
men, addressed to the Bishops of the Epis- 
copal Church in this country, against the 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE: | 


Day.—The Governors of 


restoration of Bishop Onderdonk to his offi- ; 


cial functions. 
questions connected with the subject, the 
memorial charges that the bishop’s of- 
fences “are such as preclude his restoration 
under any circumstances’’—that he is not 
of “good report’’ in the diocese—many, of 
both clergy and laity having 
in his moral purity.”” The names of the 


After discussing various | 


confidence { 


signers of this memorial are as follows:— ! surrendering the right of way upon the above 
Thomas House Taylor, Francis L. Hawks, ; terms. 
John S. Stone, L. P. W. Balch, Henry | 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


DOMESTIC NEWS. 


Inp1aN INTELLIGENCE.—The Natchez (Mis- 
sissippi) Courier of the 16th ult. gives the fol- 
lowing items of news concerning Indian affairs: 
John Drennen, Esq., lately appointed Superin- 
tendent of Indian Affairs in the West, passed up 
on the Bulletin on Thursday evening, the 11 
ult., with $322,000 in ie, to distribute among 
the Indian Tribes in November and December 


next. The amount paid out annually to the | 


Choctaws, Chickasaws, Creeks, Cherokees, 

Seminole, and other small tribes, 
amounts to $330,000. The Choctaws appro- 
schools, are ma rapid progress in civili- 
zation. The Seiden and § prefer re- 
maining in a rude state, and very little chan 
has occurred with the other tribes within the 
last few years. Mr. Duval, the Seminole Agent, 
has been requested by Government to proceed to 
Florida with a delegation of the Seminoles, in 
order that they may exert a beneficial influence 
in the removal of the tribe west of Arkansas. 

A company of American volunteers, called 
the “Guerilla Company,” had a severe fight in 
Durango, Mexico, with the Apache Indians. 
The fight lasted three hours, and fifteen hundred 
rounds of ammunition were expended by the 
company. From twenty to twenty-five Indians 
were killed, and ten were made prisoners. The 
Americans, quite ee with their continued 
exertions, were unable to follow up their vic- 
tory. The number of Indians was about two 
hundred, according to appearances, although one 
of the prisoners stated there were three hundred 
in all. The whole number of Americans and 
Mexicans engaged was twenty-nine. The loss 
on the part of the little band was one killed and 
eight wounded. 


Suppen Deatu.—Mr. John Moore, a ruling 
elder in a Presbyterian Church six miles above 
Monongahela city, fell dead in the streets of 
Bridgewater, Beaver county, Pennsylvania, du- 
ring the recent session of the Synod of Pitts- 
burgh, at that place. He was an aged man, 
with a Jarge family. 


GoLp on THE GiLa.—We learn from a pri- 
vate letter dated at Lagrange, Texas, October 
12th, that a company which started from that 
point for California in May last had been heard 
from. The party had arrived at the Gila River, 
from which point they write that appearances in- 
dicate that gold is as plentiful in that region as 
it is described to be on the Sacramento. The 
difficulty in procuring provisions from the settle- 
ments of Texas, which are the nearest sources 


of supply, made it impossible for them to stop to 


dig for the precious metal. 


Carp FRomM Mapame OF 
HER HussBanp’s BaNnisHMENT — Washington, 
October 31.—Madame Bodisco publishes a card 
this afternoon, in which she altogether denies 
the statement set forth by the Washington cor- 
respondent of the New York Courier and In- 
quirer relative to the banishment of her husband 
to Siberia by the Emperor of Russia. She says 
that she received letters by the last steamer, 
from her husband, stating that he had Jeft Russia 
on his return to America, and would arrive 
about the}jfirst of January. 


Unirep States Senator FROM ILLINoIs.— 
The Legislature of Illinois, on the 29th ult. elect- 
ed General James Shields to the United States 
Senate to fill the vacancy occasioned by the 
Senate’s resolution, declaring that he was ineli- 
gible; the lapse of time since his election having 
removed the objections against him. 


THE Nicaracua DisputTe.—It is reported at 
Washington, on what is thought sufficient autho- 
rity, that Mr. Rives had, whilst in London, an 
interview with Lord Palmerston, in regard to 
the Nicaragua affair, which has resulted in a 
good understanding between the United States 
and England, upon the basis of the free naviga- 
tion of the San Juan River, and the opening of 
the whole contemplated line of communication 
to all nations, upon the same terms of trade and 
navigation. This, however, does not affect, 
probably, the question of sovereignty, which is 
the main ground of threatened difficulty. The 
New York Courier doubts not, in spite of the 
belligerent articles of the British press, that the 
dispute will be amicably settled—Great Britain 


Foreign Rattroap Iron.—The of + 
Anthon, G. T. Bedell, L. Bradish, Cornelius‘ railroad iron recently purchased in 


urope, by 


Dubois, James S. Aspinwall, E. W. Dur- ! Mr. Stevenson, President of the Nashville and 
ham, C. R. Marvin, F. S. Winston, JohnS. | 


DEATH OF VENERABLE CLERGYMEN. — 


The Rev. Dr. Cathcart, of the New-school | engineer’s estimate, and upwards of $250,000 
; on the cost of the iron if purchased in the United 


Heard. 


Presbyterian Church, died at York, Penn- 


sylvania, last week at the age of ninety | 
years; and the Rev. Dr. John Black, of the | 


Reformed Presbyterian Church, died at 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, at the age of 
eighty-two years. 


LET ME GO HOME. 


A friend of mine lately died, and in the 
dreamy wanderings of his last hours seemed to 
think his lassitude and pain were occasioned by 
hard labour. He often said, as he tossed in his 
agony, ‘O, let me go home, I am very weary.” 

In these words, methought, we have the ex- 
pression of many a Christian soul. Though 
willing to abide asa hireling his day, he is weary 
with task-work, and would be glad to have the 
yoke lifted from hisneck. And, blessed be God, 
there is a home, where Christ will receive his 

ople worn with toil at the close of the day. 

here remaineth a rest for the people of God, a 
Sabbath after the working-days, a jubilee after 
the bondage, a “continuing city” after the pil- 
grimage, a father-land after the exile. O that 
we were panting for it more. O that we were 
prizing it more duly. O that we were better 
prepared to enter on it. 7 

Mr. Waugh, of London, used to say 
‘There will be rest enough in heaven.” True 
and gracious words. Let them encourage us 
during hours of weariness in service. 
will be sweeter for our weariness, Though we 
ought not to be discontented, nor in haste to be 

one, we may sometimes lawfully be “ina strait 
twixt two,” longing to be with Christ, “which 
is far better.””’ Our home is above; 


« There my best friends, my kindred dwell, 
There God my Saviour reigns.” 


An eminent German Christian once said to a 
friend of mine, I am a homesick man. Thus 
he strongly expressed his desire of heaven. God 
has not yet taken him home; his hands are full 
of sheaves in the harvest-field of Halle; this is 
the fruit of his labour, Philippians ii: 21; yet he 
probably often looks upward and says with the 
dying youth, “Let me go home.”’—Am. Mes- 
senger. 


Ecclesiastical Record. 

The Rev. Henry G. Livingston, pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church in Carmel, Putnam county, 
New York, has accepted the call to take the pastoral 
charge of the Third Reformed Dutch Church in 
Philadelphia, lately under the care of the Rev. Dr. 
Bethune, and will enter upon the duties of his new 
charge, in the course of a few weeks. 

The Second Presbyterian Church of Princeton, 
New Jersey, have given a unanimous call to the 
Rev. John T. Duffield, of the College of New Jer- 
sey, to supply their pulpit for the ensuing year. 

Mr. J. C. Knapp, recently from the Theological 
Seminary at Princeton, New Jersey, was ordained 
by the Presbytery of New Brunswick on the 25th 
ult., in the First Presbyterian church at Princeton, 
New Jersey. ‘The ordination sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Robert Baird, D. D., on the words, « Thy 
Kingdom Come.”” The usual questions were pro- 
posed to the candidate, and the ordaining prayer 
made by the Rev. D. V. McLean, D.D., of Free- 
hold, and a very solemn and impressive charge was 
given to the candidate by the Rev. Archibald Alex- 
ander, D. D. Mr. Knapp is very soon to leave for 
Valparaiso, in South America, where he is to labour 
as a missionary commissioned by the American Pro- 
testant Union. 

The Rev. A. Van Court Schenck, who has been 
for nearly four years engaged as one of the Tract 
Missionaries of the city of New York, has recently 
been called to the Presbyterian church in Lexington, 
Missouri. He is a graduate of Nassau Hall, and 
also of the Princeton ‘Theological Seminary. He is 
brother of the lamented Rev. Alexander Van Court, 
recently of St. Louis, and possesses peculiar qualifi- 
cations for the Western field. 

The Rev. Charles S. Dod has received and accept- 
ed a call from the Presbyterian church in Holly 
Springs, Mississippi, to become their pastor, and has 


entered upon his duties. 


Heaven 


| 


| 


Chattanooga Railroad, at $39.60 per ton, and 
delivered at New Orleans free of all charges, 
duties included, was 10,340 tons. It is said that 
the saving on this purchase is $350,000 on the 


tates. 


Waste oF Property.—(‘om. Vorhees, at 
San Francisco, says, in a letter to his brother, 
that if the vessels in San Francisco harbour, 
crewless and deserted, are not taken care of in 
time, all will be wrecked the coming winter. 
Before winter arrives the number will probably 
increase to four or five hundred—and the loss, 
if they are permitted to suffer the fate which he 
predicts, cannot be less than five or six millions 
of dollars. 


Rapw news by the 
steamer Europa was published, on Friday morn- 
ing, 26th ult., simultaneously in Philadelphia, 
Builtimore, Washington, Richmond, Charleston, 
Columbia, Augusta, Savannah, Montgomery, 
and New Orleans. It might have been sent 
with nearly as much ease to Vera Cruz, if there 
had been telegraph connexion with that place. 


Tue Sr. Louis Convention.—The St. Louis 
papers contain voluminous particulars of the pro- 
ceedings of this Convention. ‘The most inter- 
esting are the letters of Colonel Fremont, which 
were read by Senator Benton. The Conven- 
tion resolved to memorialize Congress to con- 
struct a railroad from some point on the western 
boundary of the States to the Pacific ocean; and 
to aid the States to make three branches from 
the main trunk to Chicago, St. Louis, and Mem- 
phis. 

ALABAMA.—Rice is becoming one of the im- 
portant staples of Alabama. Within a few years 
past the planters have devoted considerable at- 
tention to its production. Sugar is also pro- 
duced now in much greater quantities than 
heretofore. 


AFricaN CoLonizaTion.—The Liberia Pack- 
et sails for Liberia from Norfolk, Va., about 
the Ist of December. Another vesse] will sail 
from Savannah, Geo., for the same place, about 
the Ist of February, and another will leave New 
Orleans as soon as the funds of the Colonization 
Society will admit. 


DeatH or A Miser.— The New Orleans 
Picayune says, that an old miser, a planter, died 
at Attakapas lately, who was worth in money, 
land, and negroes, at least $200,000. He had 
his coffin made before his death, of rough un- 
hewn plank, in which were found after his 
death, some two or three thousand dollars in 

old. Secreted in the ceiling of the house was 
und $45,000 in gold, and in an iron chest also 
a very large amount in gold and paper. 


Tne Business.—A convention assem- 
bled in New York a few days since, composed 
principally of dealers in boots and shoes, who 
come together once a year, to consult on the 
mutual interests of the trade. Some important 
facts were stated by the chairman. One house 
in Connecticut makes $250,001) worth of pegged 
shoes every year, another $500,000; and in 
Massachusetts the aggregate value of this kind 
of manufacture was stated to be $18,000,000. 
Still the demand was greater than the supply. 


MELANCHOLY DEATH IN THE WuiTE Movun- 
Tains.—A letter from the “Notch House,” 
White Mountains, states that Mr. Frederick 
Strickland, son of Sir Thomas Strickland, Bart. of 


a, page left the above house on the 29th Sept., | 
wi 


ith a party of others, for the purpose of ascend- 
ing the mountains. In consequence of snow, 
resco Strickland returned, he still pursuing 
his journey ; but not returning, search was made 
for him, and his body was found upon the moun- 
tain, on the 31st, dead, having lost his way. 


Tue Pennsytvania RattroaD.—This great 
work is steadily progresssing towards comple- 
tion, and in two years it is confidently expected 
that it will be finished and in operation. A letter 
from the Associate Engineer, Mr. Miller, to the 
President of the Company, says the road as far 
as completed, to Lewistown, earns an amount 
equal to five per cent. per annum on the cost, 
although it is not yet sufficiently advanced to 
command a large share of the Western travel. 
A further section will be opened to Waynes- 
burgh early in the winter; to Huntingdon in 
time for next spring’s business; and to Hollidays- 
burgh by next summer. ,This will bring the 


road, by a connection with the Portage, within 
seventy miles of Pittsburgh, by turnpike, and 
103 miles by canal. The part of the Western 
division just put under contract will extend the 
road twenty-six miles further westward, and be- 
yond all the mountain ranges of Western Penn- 

Ivania. Of this distance, fourteen miles of 

heaviest work have been assigned to able 
and respectable contractors, to be commenced 
immediately, and completed April Ist, 1851. 
The remainder is light work, aa will be com- 
menced in the spring, together with an additional 
section of similar character in connection with 
it, which will bring the road to the Southern 
Turnpike, at a point about forty miles from Pitts- 
burgh, all of which will be pushed so as to be 
completed simultaneously by the time above 
named. By the spring of 1852, from present 
appearances, the cars will be running from Phila- 
delphia to Pittsburgh. 

Dreaprut Expiosion Scnoot.—As Mr. 
Frederick Sedgwick, the Principal of the Acad- 
emy at Stratford, Connecticut, was making some 
experiments with an explosive gas, before a few 
friends on Tuesday evening, 23d ult., by some 
unforeseen accident, the gas in the gasometer ex- 
ploded, breaking Mr. Sedgwick’s leg in two 

laces, one of his fingers, and badly injuring his 
ace. The explosion was so violent that all the 
lights were extinguished, and he was found ly- 
ing on the floor completely insensible. 


Proressor Locke’s ELecTRo-CHRONOGRAPH. 
—This instrument—for the construction of 
which Congress appropriated to the ingenious 
inventor, at the last session, the sum of $10,000 
—is now completed. The instrument, in all its 
kas has been the work of American citizens. 

ome of the electrical apparatus was made in 
Cincinnati, and other portions in Washington. 
The apparatus for the preliminary experiments 
was made by Messrs. Harpur & Alexander of 
Philadelphia, and Mr. Strokel of New York. 
The clock and two electrical instruments were 
the work of Messrs. Howard and Davis, of Bos- 
ton. The instrument was ordered by Govern- 
ment for the National Observatory at Washing- 
ton City. | 

Vireinta Wasuincton Monument.—The 
Commissioners appointed by the Governor of 
Virginia to superintend the erection of a monu- 
ment to Washington, on Chapel Square, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, offer a reward of $500 for a 
plan of the same which they shall approve, ac- 
companied by estimates and drawings. The 
monument is to cost $100,000. : 


Powers’ Statue or CatHoun.—The Hon. 
Edward Everett writes to the Hon. R. B. Rhett, 
that he has received a letter from Mr. Powers, 


dated Florence, August 26th, which says, the. 


statue of Mr. Calhoun is nearly finished, it hav- 
ing taken a year’s more labour than the artist 
anticipated, in consequence of its being his first 
draped piece of work. 


AMERICAN Demanpd upon PortuGaL.—Let- 
ters from Lisbon say that the American Chargé 
had received orders from Washington to demand 
a positive answer from the Portuguese govern- 
ment, whether they would settle the American 
claims, or not. They are old claims for wrong- 
ful seizure of American vessels. 


-On10—AGRICULTURAL Propucts.—The Cin- 


cinnati Atlas gives the following table, showing 
the actual amount, as nearly as can be esti- 
mated, of the crop of Ohio last year, and the 
rank which Ohio bears to other States, as to that 
crop : 


Rank of 
Crops. Amount. Value. State. 
Wheat, 20,000,000 bush. $15,000,000 Ist State. 
Oats, 30,000,000 “ 8,000,000 Ist “ 


16,000,000 * 
1,500,000 4th “ 
1,000,000 3d 


Ind. corn, 70,000,000 «* 
Rye, 2,800,000 « 
Buckwh’at, 1,500,000 


Potatoes, 5,000,000 1,250,000 5th * 
Hay, 1,900,000 tons 8,000,000 3d * 
Tobacco, 9,500,000 lbs. 500,000 7th * 


$51,250,000 
The value of these crops alone was over fifty 
millions of dollars. his is very near the value 
of the entire cotton crop of our Southern States 
for 1848. Besides this, the cheese exported 
from Ohio is worth nearly or quite one million 
of dollars; and the wool crop twice that sum. 


PopuLaTION or Texas.—The censusof Texas 
for 1848, exhibits an increase of 11,972 over 
that of 1847, without including for counties not 
returned. The actual increase is at least 22,000. 

‘Gor Revations.—Difficulties of a 
somewhat threatening character continue to 
multiply in the West. Several of the most 
Og Indian tribes of the Upper Mississippi 

ave been in open conflict with each other. 
Having the pleasure of a call, from our friend 
Ka-ge-ga-ga-bough (John Copway,) who has 
just returned from the theatre of the apprehend- 
ed Indian difficulties, we took advantage of the 
occasion to ask what he thought about them. 
He says that he sees no reason to apprehend 
trouble between the Indians and the whites — 
the former being generally well-disposed toward 
the latter, however much they may quarrel 
among themselves. He thinks, moreover, that 
the existing condition of Indian affairs is favour- 
able to the success of his plan for setting apart 
a domain especially for the tribes, because it will 


become the apparent interest of the whites to 


make that provision for them, as well as the in- 
terest of the reds to avail themselves of it. He 
says that the dissatisfaction of the Winnebagoes 
with the country they now occupy is well- 
founded—for neither white man nor Indian can 
gain a livelihood in that country.— New York 
Commercial Advertiser. 


Houses FoR Ca.tirornia.—It is mentioned 
as an evidence of Cincinnati enterprise, that one 
firm in that city will, in a few days, ship fifty 
houses to California, properly prepuired to be put 
up. They are to be sent to New Orleans, 
where they will be placed on board of a vessel 
which is to go around the Horn. 

TREATY wWitH THE Breeps 1n MINe- 
soTa.—The St. Paul Chronicle announces that 
a treaty was effected on the 9th ult. with the 
Half-Breeds, for the land lying west of the Mis- 
sissippi, bordering upon Lake Pepin, about 
seventy miles below this place; it is bounded on 
the river about. thirty-five miles, extendin 
back fifteen miles, making some eight hundre 
and twenty thousand acres, purchased for $200,- 
000, or about sixty cents per acre. The land is 
said to be of good quality generally, having 
some fine situations on the Lake, and a number 
of improvements made by the Half-Breeds. 


Fiorina News.—Three of the five Indians 
who have made al] the recent disturbance in 
Florida have been handed over to General 
Twiggs by Billy Bowlegs. Another one was 
killed in attempting to escape, and the fifth, 
Bowlegs*’ nephew, escaped. General Twiggs 
consulted the chief as to their removal from 
Florida. They seemed to receive the proposi- 
tion with good-will, but requested to be allowed 
the term of sixty days for their final decision. 


MaryLanp.—The population of this State is 
set down at 510,000. The public debt, in 1848, 
was $12,780,000, interest $699,000. The aver- 
age tax, per head, is $1.35. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 
FROM EUROPE. 


The British mail steamer Europa, arrived at 
Boston, brings London papers to the 13th of October. 

Cotton has risen in Liverpool nearly a half-penny 
on the pound. Grain also had advanced in price, 
and American cured provisions continue in demand. 

The American Envoy, Hon, Abbott Lawrence, 
had arrived at London with his family, and entered 
on the duties of his office. 

The intelligence from Sir John Franklin’s long 
absent expedition has produced every where through- 
out England the liveliest delight and gratification. 

The slight misunderstanding between the French 
and American Cabinets is almost entirely forgotten 
in France. Scarcely any allusion is made to the 
Poussin affair in the Paris papers. It is reported 
that the French government is much annoyed at 
Poussin’s conduct. It is also reported in Paris that 
our new Minister, Mr. Rives, had resolved not to 
deliver his credentials till after he had received fur- 
ther instructions from Washington. Later accounts 
from Paris state, however, that Mr. Rives has had 
a long interview with the President of the Republic. 

The Allgemeine Zeitung says, that the Swedish 
Government has bought 19,000 acres of land in 
South America, to be retailed at a low price to those 
wishing to emigrate. A government committee has 
charge of the affair. The emigration is to commence 
next spring. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—The London Times of the 
13th ult. discusses, at great length, and with no very 
large display of courtesy, modesty, or good temper, 
the possible subject of controversy between the 
United States and Great Britain, arising from the 
canal treaty with Nicaragua, entered into by the 
former, and the protectorate of the Mosquitos, as- 


sumed by the latter, The main point of its reason; 
ing, however, is the assumed one, that the New 
York company has no serious intention of construct- 
ing a canal, but means “simply to obtain the con- 
cession, surmount the political obstacles, and then 
sell its privileges.” : 

The Nicaragua question has not attracted much 
attention in England until lately. Great Britain 
earnestly claims a distinct right to uphold the inde- 
pendence of the Mosquito territory, on the ground 
that her protection of the inhabitants dates as far 
back as the reign of Charles I. From that time till 
1786 she maintained the connection and the pro- 
tectorate of the Mosquitos. In 1786 Great Britain 
formally stipulated to evacuate the territory, and to 
abandon the Indians to Spanish rule. From this 
act and this period springs the controversy about the 
right of dominion, But Spain having been unable 
to maintain her power in the new world, the sove- 
reignty of Great Britain over the Mosquitos reverted 


back to that nation, and the Brttish now claim the 


port of St. Juan. The Americans uphold the right 
to this fraction of the republic of Central America. 
Such is the explanation given in England of the 
state of the question. 

The London Daily News says that the Mosquitos 
and Nicaraguans are but stalking-horses made use 
of by. England and the United States. ‘The real 
question is the future place of transit across the Isth- 
mus, and this places the dispute on high and serious 
grounds. All maritime countries should interfere, 
as Nicaragua is the Suez of the New World, and 
that line of transit should be made “the world’s 
highway,” open to all, and maintained by England, 
France, Russia, Holland, Spain, and the United 
States. 

Ireland.—The accounts from Ireland relative to 
the potato crop are painfully distressing. The dis- 
tress of the people will therefore probably be greater 
than at any previous period, as the means of those 
able to afford them relief will be more exhausted. 
Emigration, especially from the south, is proceeding 
at a rapid rate. ‘The class of persons emigrating is 
very respectable. The clergymen, Protestant and 
Catholic, share in the distress. On every side the 
signs of general ruin are accumulating, and the low 
prices prevailing in the Irish markets deepen the 
distress, and cut off all prospect of future improve- 
ment, and all grounds of future hope. 

Conciliation Hall was re-opened on the 11th ult. 
when John O’Connell, Hugh Connolly, and James 
Nugent delivered addresses. Various letters were 
handed in, and the rent for the week was announced 
to be 25/. 5s. 

There is no abatement in the anti-rent war; the 
movement has become quite a national one, and the 
system of carrying off the crops is carried on in de- 
spite of every stratagem resorted to by the landlords 
for the purpose of defeating the plans of the marau- 
ders. 


FRANCE.—The intelligence from France is of 
but little importance. The fact of M. Poussin’s 
dismissal by the American Government was an- 
nounced in Paris simultaneously with the announce- 
ment of the appointment of the new envoy, M. Bois 
Le Compt, and produced some little effect at the 
Bourse, but in a couple of days all apprehension of 
serious consequences abandoned the public mind. 
Nothing positive has yet been announced with regard 
to Rome, but the anticipation seems to be that the 
majority of the French Assembly will decide in 
favour of the Pope: being allowed to return, upon a 
‘«‘ promise” from his Holiness that he will soften his 
original intentions. 

Letters from Lyons testify the activity there in the 


silk manufactories. Previous to the revolution of 


February, weavers were unable to earn more than 
twenty sous a day; from two and a half to three 
francs are the average wages now paid, and several 
earn four francs. In Paris the silk employed in the 
manufacture of umbrellas has advanced one franc 
per metre. 


THE PAPAL STATES.—The affairs of Rome 
continue as unsettled as ever. The Pope has issued 
a manifesto reminding his subjects that they owe 
obedience only to their legitimate sovereign; whilst 
General Rostolan has refused to permit the publica- 
tion of this document, lest it should excite the indig- 
nation of the army. Thus, it would appear, that the 
Pope’s return to the throne of Italy is still doubtful. 
Meanwhile, the French army must remain at Rome, 
studying the chapter of accidents, whilst Pio Nono, 
in his retreat at Gaeta, must devise some better mode 
than that hitherto tried, for converting the public. 
mind of Italy to Papal government and favour. 

It is reported that the Pope has taken alarm at in- 
telligence received from Rome, and believes that 
there is an extensive plot for his assassination if he 
should return. He has expressed a wish, therefore, 
to remain at Naples during a portion of the winter. 

It is already understood that the state of siege 
under which the French at present maintain control 
is to be raised, and that the Cardinals will then enter 
upon unlimited power. Consequent upon this pros- 
pect upwards of sixty ex-deputies of the Constituent 
Assembly have been obliged to escape to France. 
Meanwhile, the occupation of the city, which M. de 
Tocqueville describes as “so glorious for the French 
arms,” can only be maintained by an exact imitation 
of the proceedings of the Austrians at Milan. Some 
French soldiers having been assassinated, General 
Rostolan has given the inhabitants twenty-four hours 
to surrender all the arms in their possession, after 
which time all persons found with concealed weapons 
are to be tried by court martial and summarily exe- 
cuted. 


TURKEY.—The following are copies of the au- 
tograph letter adressed by the Czar to the Sultan, 
conveying his execrable and mad demand, and the 
reply. 

The words of the Christian potentate were these: 
—<'The revolutionary element has been suppressed, 
The Hungarian war is at anend. I send to you 
my aide de camp, who will submit to you various 
demands calculated to ensure the maintenance of 
order.” 

To which the answer of the Mahomedan Sultan 
was :—“ Your aid de camp has demanded from me 
the extradition of the Hungarian refugees. This 
demand being of a nature to cast odium on the two 
potvers, I entreat your Imperial Majesty not to insist 
on the point.” 

The reply of the Emperor of Russia, which was 
expected with the most intense anxiety, would, it 
was thought, reach the Turkish capital about the 
10th or 12th of October. Apprehending that the 
decision of the Czar might be a declaration of war, 
the Porte was exceedingly impatient to learn the 
effect produced upon the cabinets of London and 
Paris by the bearing of their representatives at the 
Sublime Porte. 

When the idea of making the exorbitant demand 
for extradition was started, the ministers and ad- 
visers of the Emperor Nicholas endeavoured to 
turn him from the project, by representing to him 
the disastrous effect which it could not fail to have 
among the free people of the west. The re- 
ply which they obtained from their master was 
nearly as follows: ‘Let me alone; I have my de- 
signs ; I know the advantages I may one day derive 
from putting forward these pretensions, although I 
know very well that if I were the Grand Turk, I 
certainly would not submit to them.” 

The British government it is said, have addressed 
a note to its Ambassador at St. Petersburg on the 
subject of the Turkish question, couched in firm but 
moderate terms, containing not a single expression 
or threat calculated to wound the susceptibilities of 
Nicholas, whilst it announces the determination to 
support the Porte against exigencies that would com- 
promise the dignity of an independent sovereign. 
Lord Palmerston has likewise sent proper instruc- 
tions to Sir S. Canning, and has placed the Medi- 
terranean fleet at his disposal. France, it is be- 
lieved, has imitated the conduct of England, and 
the most perfect unanimity exists between the two 
powers. 

The Turks are collecting a large fleet of steamers 
in the waters of the Bosphorus, and in the harbour 
of the Golden Horn. Between the entrance of the 
Black Sea, and the Sea of Marmora there are 12 
ships of the line at anchor, fully equipped and plenti- 
fully supplied with arms and provisions. In the 
army of 100,000 soldiers assembled around the 
Turkish capital, drilling and reviewing were going 
on from daylight to dark. 

The Greeks in the Turkish dominions, instigated 
no doubt by Russian agents, are manifesting a dis- 
position to revolt against the Sultan. 

An American corvette anda French war steamer 
have conveyed a number of Polishor Hungarian refu- 
gees from Constantinople. 


GREECE.—The Concordia of the 6th ult. pub 
lishes a letter from Athens of the 22d of September, 
which says that more than five hundred Italian refu- 
gees have arrived there, and that it is the intention 
of the Greek government to allow them portions of 
uncultivated land in the Moree. 


HUNGARY.—The details respecting the invasion 


of Hungary mark the atrocity of the invaders, and form | 


a climax of oppression and cruelty which has no pa- 
rallel but in the blood-stained history of the tyrants 
Nero and Caligula. The announcement made last 


week of the surrender of Comorn is confirmed. The 
conditions are—the free retreat of the garrison with- 
out arms; those officers who had before served in the 
imperial royal army to receive passports for foreign 
countries ; those who do not claim them will be per- 
mitted to go without let or hinderance to their homes. 
The Honved officers, (that is, those who have not | 


without any reservation being made as to 
their future employment ; no one to be subjected to 
future judicial ‘prosecution. 

PRUSSIA.—The German journals convey the 
assurance that Prussia will persist in organizing the 
Confederation known as the League of the Three 
Kings, even though the Southern States and Austria 
refuse to adhere to it, as, in fact, they have already 
done in the most explicit manner. 

A semi-official article in the Prussian Stadtzan- 
zeiger declares that Prussia has now received full 
satisfaction for the late affront to its troops on their 
arrival at Hamburgh. There is nothing new respect- 
ing the state of the negotiations between the Prussian 
Cabinet and M. Von Pechlin. 

Wirtemberg has formally intimated to Prussia 
that it will not join the federal league proposed by 
Prussia, Hanover, and Saxony; and Hanover, it is 
said, has already announced its intention of with- 
drawing from this confederation. 


MOROCCO.—The Akhbar of Algiers publishes a 
letter from ‘Tangiers, of the 25th ult. which an- 
nounces the settlement of the difficulties between 
France and Morocco. The Emperor of Morocco 
had made all the concessions that were demanded ; 
the men who had outraged the French Consul were 
in irons in the prison of Al-Casar, and were to be 
bastinadoed, if desired by the French government; 
moreover, on a certain day, the French flag was to 
be hoisted, and saluted with twenty-one guns, and a 
French frigate was to visit all the ports of the west, 
and be solemnly saluted. It is added that the 
French Consul General had demanded the dismissal 
of the Pacha Ouchda, the real getter up of all the 
disturbances and assassinations on the French fron- 
tier; and that functionary had gone to Fez, to defend 
himself before the Emperor. 


MARRIED. 


At Bedford, New York, on the 17th ult. by the 
Rev. David Inglis, Sera Jay Lyon to Francrs 
Ecizaseta, daughter of Jenemran Crarx. On 
the 24th ult. by the same, Joan Waitner to Marr 
daughter of the late Josepa ScuipNer, 
all of Bedford, New York. 

At Philadelphia, on Wednesday, 2<th ult. by the 
Rev. W. Lord, D.D. Mr. Gerarp Kerser to Miss 
Marearet Huston, both of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at Princeton, New Jersey, on Friday the 
26th ult. Mr. Ectas Tutonore Scuenck, in the 
forty-eighth year of his age. «Mark the perfect 
man, and behold the upright; for the end of that 
man is peace.” 

Died, at Philadelphia, on Sabbath morning, the 
28th ult. Mrs. Many W. consort of ALEXANDER 
Osnovunn, and daughter of Mr. Robert Wallace, of 
Philadelphia. 

Died, at Newark, New Jersey, October 29th, of 
dropsy of the brain, Enwarp Inenavus Primes, aged 
two years and ten months, youngest child of the 
Rev. Irenzus Prime, Secretary of the American 
Bible Society. 

Died, at Angelica, Alleghany county, New York, 
on the 15th ult. Major Moses Van Campen, one of 
the officers of the army of the Revolution, now pass- 
ing away. He was born in the year 1757, on the 
21st of January, in Hunterdon county, New Jersey, 
and had consequently attained to the patriarchal age 
of ninety-two years and nine months, nearly. During 
the struggle of the war of independence he took an 
active part, and few men have been so much exposed 
to danger, in many a desperate encounter with for- 
eign and savage foes, and yet escaped unhurt. His 
interesting biography, published in 1842 by his 
grandson, gives a minute account of the almost mar- 
vellous adventures and miraculous escapes which 
Major Van Campen passed through during the event- 
ful times in which our fathers fought for all that is 
now dear to us. It is now fifty-four years ago since 
this distinguished patriot removed to Angelica, in 
Western New York, then a wilderness. Few men 
have contributed more to secure the freedom and 
prosperity of this beautiful country. He routed the 
Indians, as they had never been before, and foiled 
them with their own weapons. He spurned the un- 
stinted bribe of British gold and high rank in their 
service. He proved that captivity, and the all but 
certain doom of death, were far more welcome to 
him, than all their seducing offers, linked with the 
name of traitor to his country. 


In 1807 Major Van Campen was appointed one of | 


the Judges of Alleghany county, and for fifteen years 
he also filled with much credit the office of Trea- 
surer. In 1831 he removed to the village of Dans- 
ville, New York, where his upright character and 
manly integrity secured the high esteem of every 
citizen. In the village of Dansville, as also in Ange- 
lica, he long filled the responsible station of an office 
bearer in the Presbyterian Church; and faithfully 
did he discharge the duties which thus devolved 
upon him, until that hand was palsied and had be- 
come feeble, which had held the sword, the pen, and 
the word of God too, with manly firmness. He was 
a noble pillar in the house of his God, and was 
long spared to be a helper of the cause of truth. 
After spending many years in Dansville, and living 
an active and useful life in that place, he was seized 
with a severe paralytic stroke in the month of Feb- 
ruary, 1845. The strength of his constitution ena- 
bled him to bear up under this malady; and in May, 
1848, he removed to Almond, in Alleghany county, 
to spend his last days in the midst of his family, and 
the friends of his early days. In June last, he took 
up his residence in his former dwelling, in the vicin- 
ity of Angelica, that he might leave his ashes where 
his many early happy years were spent; and at last 
sleep quietly beside his former endeared consort, who 
died in 1816. His second wife died in Dansville ; 
within a month after her husband had been struck 
with palsy. A few days before his death, he experi- 
enced severe attacks of painin the side that was af- 
fected with palsy, during his last illness; and the an- 
guish of his body would sometimes cast a shade of sad- 


ness over his once intrepid spirit. But his faith did not 


fail him in the hour of need; and he had the firmest as- 


surance of his peace with God. His mind wasclear 


towards the close, and indeed almost to the last; and 
his conversation, as it had often been in his better 
days, was full of calm and heavenly confidence. 
Some who were with him when his earthly clay was 
sinking fast, speak of the scene of the good man’s 
death bed as truly happy and triumphant. The 
turn of his mind through life had been remarkable 
for accuracy and precision; and it was visible in the 
faith he cherished. His Christianity was pure, and his 
views of religion sound and scriptural. His funeral 
sermon, at his own dying request, was preached by 
the Rev. Thomas Aitken, of Sparta, New York, 
on the 17th ult. to a large and deeply impressed 
audience, from 2 Tim. iv. 7, “I have fought a 
good fight.” But his labours are ended, and he 
has gone far hence to receive his great and glorious 
recompense. And now he dwells with God; and 
as his latter end was peace, his rest is sweet. « Let 
me die the death of the righteous, and let my last 
end be like his.” —Communicated. 


R. SPRING’S NEW BOOK.—A Puastor’s Tri- 

bute to one of his Flock, or the Memoirs of 

the late Hannah L. Murray, by Gardiner Spring, D.D. 
Svo, $1.50. 

Pascal’s Provincial Letters, 12ino, $1. 

Life of Dr. Ashbel Green, 8vo, $2. 

Opie on Lying, 18mo, 40 cents. 

Richmond’s Domestic Portraiture, 12mo, 75 cents, 

McGhee on the Ephesians, 8vo, $2. 

Cowper’s Works, comprising his Life, Letters, 
and Poems, now first complete by the introduction 
of his Private Correspondence, by the Rev. T. 8. 
Grimshawe, A.M. second edition, royal 8vo, $3. 

Richmond's Domestic Portraiture, 12mo, 75 cents. 

Parables and Miracles of Christ, by Dr. Burns, 
75 cents. 

Modern Accomplishments, by Miss Sinclair, 75 
cents. : 
Modern ety, by Miss Sinclair, 75 cents. 

Loyola, or Jéguitism, by Taylor, 12mo, $l. 

Just published and for sale by 

RO CARTER & BROTHERS, 
nov 3—3t No. 285 Broadway, New York. 


UNDAY SCHOOL POCKET ALMANAC 
FOR 1850.—Just published by the American 
Sunday School Union, a very neat little 32mo Pocket 
Almanac, answering all the common purposes of an 
Almanac, and containing a large amount of useful 
matter respecting Sunday schools, books, &c. at 75 
cents per hundred, and for sale at their Depusitories, 
G. S. Scofield, No. 146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia; 
H. Hoyt, No. 9 Cornhill, Boston; J. C. Meeks, No. 
147 Nassau street, New York; W. H. Bulkley, No. 
103 Fourth street, Louisville, Kentucky; A. W. 


Corey, No. 80 Chestnut street, St. Louis, Missouri. 


(> It will be found well worth all it costs to send 
a copy of this Almanac into every family connected 
with your Sunday school. It will give parents and 
others many useful hints. nov 3—3t 


ITUATION WANTED.—A young man, a 
graduate of Jefferson College, Pennsylvania, is 
desirous to engage in teaching. A situation ina 
Classical School would be preferred. Satisfactory 
recommendation as to character and scholarship 
will be given ifdesired. He is prepared to enter on 
his duties immediately. Address J, W. R., Fair- 
field, Adams county, Pennsylvania. nov 3—3:* 
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Receipts at Philadelphia in September, 1849. 
Matteawan ch. $20. Rotgers st. ch. N. Y. 20. 
Scotch ch. R. L. and A. Stuart, 250. Connecticut 
Farms ch. 30. Elizabethtown, 2d ch. 55.75. Mor. 
ristown, 2d ch. 31.42. Trenton, 3d ch. Mre. Cooley, 
5. Newton township ch. 46.52. Allen township 
ch. 5, Lambertsville ch. 44. Susquehanna Pres- 
bytery, Miscellaneous, 15. 9th ch. Miss, Soc. 
21.35. 10th ch. Unknown, 1. Central ch. M. New- 
kirk,25. Istch. Alexandria, Va. 40. Weat Alexan- 
der ch. paid to a candidate, 36.58. Chilicothe, let 
ch. 15. Sussex ch. 13. Waynesboro ch. 1475. 
Union ch. 38.29. Legacies.—Legacy of Mrs. Cla- 
rissa Sleight, Sag Harbour, L. L 100.—Total, 
$842.66. J. B. Mrronett, Treasurer. 


NOTICES. 


PRESBYTERY OF DONEGAL.—The fol- 
lowing supplies were appointed by the Presbytery 
of Donegal at its last stated meeting :— For Slate- 
ville, York county—First Sabbath in January, the 
Rev. John Farquhar; third Sabbath in January, Rev, 
L. C. Rutter; first Sabbath in February, Rev. Solo- 
mon Macnair; third Sabbath in February, Rev. 
Samuel Dickey; first Sabbath in March, Rev. 8. 
Harris Smith; third Sabbath in March, Rev. John 
Wallace ; first Sabbath in April, Rev. William Fin- 
ney. For Carter, York county—Fourth Sabbath in 
October, Rev. William Finney; third Sabbath in 
November, Rev. John Leaman; second Sabbath in 
December, Rev. S. Harris Smith; fifth Sabbath in 
December, Rev. Samuel Dickey; third Sabbath in 
January, Rev. John Macnair; second Sabbath in 
February, Rev. John Farquhar: first Sabbath in 
March, Rev. Solomon Macnair; fourth Sabbath in 
March, Rev, L. C. Rutter. For New Harmony— 
First Sabbath in November, Rev. E. Wilson; first 
Sabbath in December, Rev. R. Owen; fifth Sab- 
bath in December, Rev. Thomas Marshall Boggs; 
fourth Sabbath in January, Rev. Samuel Parke; 
fourth Sabbath in February, Rev. R. Owen; fourth 
Sabbath in March, Rev. T. Marshall Boggs. By 
order of Committee of Supplies. 

S. Harris Smiru. 


PENN SQUARE CHURCH.—Service to-mor- 
row (Sabbath) evening, 4th inst. at half-past seven 
o’clock, in the Seventh Presbyterian Church, South 
Penn Square, Broad above Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia. 


STANTON STREET PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, NEW YORK.—The first of a series 
of Sabbath Evening Discourses will be delivered in 
the Stanton street Presbyterian Church, (corner of 
Forsyth,) New York, by the Rev. Joseph McElroy, 
D. D. next Lord’s day. Services to commence at 
half-past seven o’clock, P. M, 


— -— 


NOTICE.—The members of the Committee ap- 
pointed by the last General Assembly, on the subject 
of a “ Cheap Religious Paper,” are respectfully re- 
quested to meet at the Board of Publication rooms, 
265 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, at 11 o’clock 
A. M., on Wednesday the 5th day of December next: 
the proposed meeting being deferred, to suit the con- 
venience of some members. The said Committee 
consists of the Rev. Drs. Van Rensselaer, Lord, and 
McKinney, and Messrs. Walter Lowrie and J. Har- 
mon Brown, with Jamus Nourse, Chairman. 


YOMPANION TO LAYARD'S NINEVEH.— 
The Monuments of Egypt, or Egypt a Wit. 
ness for the Bible, by Francis L. Hawks, D.D. LL.D. 
with Notes of a Voyage up the Nile by an American; 
illustrated with engravings from the works of Cham. 
pollion, Rosellini, Wilkinson, and others, and Archi- 
tectural Views of the Principal ‘Temples, &c. 1 vol, 
8vo, uniform with Layard’s Nineveh. 

The Importance of Religion to the Legal Pro- 
fession: with some remarks on the character of the 
late Charles Chauncey, Esq. A discourse delivered 
on Sunday evening, September 30th, and repeated 
on Sunday evening, October 14th, 1849, in the 
Tenth Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, by Henry 
A. Boardman, D. D 

A Pastor’s Tribute to one of his Flock, or the 
Memoirs of the late Hannah L. Murray, by Gardi- 
ner Spring, D. D., 8vo. 

Pascal’s Provincial Letters, 12mo, 

Life of Dr. Ashbel Green, 8vo. 

Coleman's Historical Geography of the Bible, a 
new edition, with important additions, illustrated by 
rs from the latest and most authentic sources, 

mo. 

Lectures on Subjects connected with Literature 
and Life, by Edwin P. Whipple. 

Essays and Reviews, by Whipple, 2 vols. 12mo. 

Life, Health, and Disease, by Edward John. 
son,M.D, 

Sights in the Gold Region and Scenes by the 
Way, by Johnson, 12mo. 

Memorials of John Bartram and Humphrey Mar. 
shall, with notices of their Botanical Contemporaries, 
by William Darlington, M.D. LL.D. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Just published and for sale at low prices by 

WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
No. 142 Chestnut street, first Bookstore above Sixth, | 
nov 3—3t Philadelphia. 


RIVATE BOARDING.—Private Boarding at 
No. 118 South Fourth street, above Spruce, 
Philadelphia, by Mrs. Insice and Mrs. Fisk. 
oct 20—4\" 


Ya CHEAP THEOLOGICAL BOOKSTORE 

—Corner or Firru anp Arcn Sraeets, Put. 
LADELPHIA—The cheapest and best assortment of 
Works in Theology to be had in any store in the 
country; among them are Henry’s Commentary, 6 
vols. sheep, edited by Bickersteth, London, $14. 
Comprehensive Commentary, 6 vols. sheep, $9. 
Scott’s Commentary, 6 vols. sheep, $9. Patrick, 
Lowth, and Whitby’s Commentary, 4 vols. cloth, $6. 
Townsend’s Arrangement of the Bible, sheep, $5. 
The largest assortment of Books, &c. of every kind 
in the city, for sale at very low prices. A Catalogue 
of old and rare Works in Theology and Miscella- 
neous Literature, nearly ready, which will be sent 
gratis to all who address the Proprietor, post-paid. 
Old Books bought, sold, and exchanged. All the 
new Books received as soon as published, and in all 
cases sold below the regular prices. Books imported 
to order from London and Paris. Gentlemen at a 
distance wanting Books, and unable to come them. 
selves, may send their orders with the most perfect 
assurance that they will receive the strictest atten- 
tion, and be executed with as much care and atten- 
tion as if they were on the spot. Country Merchants 
can save at least ten per cent. by coming or sending 
their orders to “The Cheap Bookstore,” as most of 
the stock is purchased at auction, it can be sold, in 
many cases, at less than half the published price, 
and in all cases lowcr than others, and despatched 
in the shortest possible time. All will be convinced 
of this by making but one purchase, as it is the de- 
termination of the Proprietor to make it “ The Phi- 
ladelphia Cheap Bookstore.” Be sure you come to 
the right place, North-east corner of Fifth and Arch 
streets, Philadelphia. 

ROBERT PETERSON, 
Dealer in New and Second-hand Books. 
nov 3--3t 


N*? BOOKS — Bultimore Depository, No. 2 
Franklin Buildings, Baltimore, Maryland.— 
Just received, Memoirs of the late Rev. Dr. Green; 
Institutes of Theology, by Rev. Dr. Chalmers, vol. 
I.; Vol. VII. of his Posthamous Works; Pastoral 
Recollections, by the Rev. S. K. Kollock, with an 
Introduction by the Rev. A. Alexander, D.D.; Alex- 
ander’s History of African Colonization; Newton's 
Cardiphonia, or the Utterance of the Heart, by the 
Rev. John Newton: The Pastor’s Wife, a Memoir 
of Mrs. Sherman, by her husband ; Opie on Lying; 
Sermons by the Right Rev. Jeremy Taylor, D.D. ; 
Catechism on the Government and Discipline of the 
Presbyterian Church; Complete Works of Henr 
Kirke White, with his Life by Robert Southey; Book 
of Private Devotions, chiefly from the Writings of 
Hannah More; Fire-side Miscellany and Young 
People’s Encyclopedia, by D. Mead; History of the 
Puritans and Pilgrims. All the standard Works by 
private publishers received as soon as issued. Also 
those issued by the Presbyterian Board of Publica. 
tion, by the American Tract Society, and the Amer- 
ican Sunday School Union. nov 3—3t 


Nea ILLUSTRATED WORKS.—George S. 
Appleton, No. 164 Chestnut street, Philadel. 
phia, has just published The Sacred Poets of Eng- 
land and America, from the earliest to the present 
time, edited by Rufus W. Griswold, illustrated with 
ten fine steel engravings, a new improved edition, 1 
vol. 8vo. Both the editor and the publishers have 
shown great and good taste in getting up this beau- 
tiful volume, and it cannot fail to command an ex. 
tensive sale. The illustrative engravings are in the 
finest style of the art, and each of the numerous spe- 
cimens is introduced with a brief biographical 
sketch, which greatly adds to the value of the work. 
It is one of the most beautiful gift books that a 
father can present to his daughter, a brother to his 
sister, or a husband to his wife. 
Poems, by Amelia, (Mrs. Welby, of Kentucky,) 
a new and enlarged edition, illustrated with original 
designs by Wier, 1 vol. square 8vo, beautifully 
printed. These poems exhibit great impressibility 
and ardour of imagination, by purity of 
taste and delicacy of feeling. The thoughts are 
generally exalted, the Janguage beautiful, and the 
melody of the rhyme, for the most part, perfect. 
and Adventure, Voyages and Travels, Biography, 
&c. a new book for young readers, by Grandfather 
Merriman, with numerous coloured 1 vol. 


16mo, cloth 87§ cents. nov 3—3t*® 
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AVbumah life is short and frail: 4 
No lasting good can earth bestow, 
._ All portion here must quickly fail ; 
__,In mercy, Lord, direct my ways, 
That.I in peace may.end my days. 


When I shall die, is all unknown, 
Except to thy Omniscient mind, 
And lest with life; my hopes be gone, 
» (May. from. thee such favour find, 
may always be prepared 
For death and for thy great award. 


How I shall die, to ask were vain; 
Death does his work in varied forms ; 
To some with agonies of pain ; 
And some sink peaceful in his arms. 
Just as thou wilt ;—if, when ’tis past, 
_ My soul be found with thee at last. 


Where I shall die—I know it not, 
Nor where my ashes shall be laid ; 
Only be it my happy lot 
With saints redeemed to leave the dead; 
Small care to me the affords— 
The earth throughout is all the Lony’s. 


_\ Bat when in death I shall recline, 
| Then let my soul ascend to thee! 
Through Christ’s redemption I am thine, 
By faith his glories now I see— 
"Twill all be well! I little prize— 
Where, How, or When, this body dies. 


= 


—_— 


Different Breeds of the Domestic 
Fowl. 


THE QUALITY OF THEIR FLESH. 


* The quality—that is, the fineness, 
juiciness and richness of flavour—of the 
flesh of domestic fowls is of much more 
importance than their size; and I con- 
sequently reject all coarse meated fowls, 
however large they may be. There is 
no difficulty in discriminating between 
coarse and fine fowls at anytime. When 
chickens, if the down is straight and 
stands out, and the body and limbs are 
loosely joined, the meat is coarse; but 
if the down is glossy, and lies close to 
the body, and the body and limbs are 
compactly formed, the meat is fine; and 
when grown, if the fowl is light in 
weight, in proportion to its size, the 
flesh is coarse, but if heavy, the flesh is 
fine. There is also a jfifness in the 
uality of the flesh: for if the meat is 
> i the bones are fine, and the feathers 
are fine, and wice versa. If the flesh is 
fine, it is juicy and richly flavoured; if 
coarse, dry, fibrous, and insipid. The 
colour of the legs, too, is quite material 
in judging of-the quality of fowls. All 
other things being equal, dark legged 
fowls have the finest flesh, and are the 
most hardy. Turkies, which have the 
finest flesh of any fowl of their size, 
have black legs; pheasants, partridges, 
and quails, all of which are very fine 
fleshed fowls, have dark legs; the game 
cock likewise, which is universally ac- 
knowledged to be the finest fleshed of 
any of the domestic fowls, except the 
Wild India Fowl of Calcutta, has dark 
legs; and this is equally true of the Wild 
India Fowl itself, the specific gravity 
of which likewise, exceeds that of any 
other fowl. [do not wish to be under- 
stood, however, to say that all dark 
legged fowls are fine, or that all yellow 
or white legged ones are coarse, for 
much depends upon the breed; but I 
do say, that the darkest leg which per- 
tains to the breed, indicates the finest 
fow|. For instance, the Shanghae Co- 
chin China Fowls—of the pure blood— 
always have their legs of a bright red 
and yellow mixture, beautifully shaded 
together. Now, if you wish to select a 
fine fow! of this breed, choose one of 
the darkest shade of these colours. The 
Great Java Fowl of pure blood, uni- 
formly has black or very dark legs, and 
if you wish a fine fleshed one of this 
breed, select one with the blackest legs. 
The black Poland Fowl of pure blood, 
has white or blue legs; select the blue 
for the finest, that is, select the darkest 
of the natural colour, whatever that 
colour may be. Fowl fanciers always 
select yellow legs, but fowl eaters—that 
is, those who regard the quality of the 
bird—select dark legs. ‘The colour of 
the feathers, too, has more or less to do 
‘with the quality of the fowl. Some 
breeds have much more brilliant plum- 
age than others, but when we speak of 
the brilliancy of the plumage, we mean 
in comparison with others of the same 
breed. If, therefore, you select a fowl! 
of rich and glossy plumage, when com- 


pared with others of the same breed, 


depend upon it, the legs will be dark of 
the kind, and the quality of the bird 
‘will excel. 

The Fawn-Coloured Dorking.—This 
is the best breed of the Dorking race. It 
is a cross of the Great Malay with the 
English Game and the Turkish Fowl, 
one-half of the former to one-fourth of 
each of the latter. They are of the 
Hedge importation. They are fre- 
quently fawn-coloured, (whence their 
name,) but as frequently yellow, and 
the cockerels red, intermingled with 
dark brown and occasional white spots, 

beautifully blended. They are of lofty 
carriage, handsome, and healthy. The 
males of this breed weigh from 8 to 9 
pounds, and the females from 6 to 7 
pounds, and they come to maturity 
early for so largé a fowl. They do not 
so frequently have the fifth toe as the 
common Dorking, and their legs vary in 
colour, usually white, blue, or green, 
but sometimes yellow. Their tails are 
shorter, with their chicken feathers closer 


than others of the Dorking breeds. Their | 
flesh is fine, and their eggs rich, and 


darker. than those of other Dorkings. 
From the latter part of February to 


about the 20th of June, my fawn-col- | 


oured Dorking hen laid one hundred 
and eighteen eggs, missing only three 
days in the time. 
The Pearl White Dorking.—This 
is one of the most beautiful breeds of 
the domestic fowls, It is a cross of the 
White with the Dappled Dorking Fowl, 
produced by Mr. Gooding. The colour 
of these fowls is pure pearl-white, close- 
ly resembling semi-transparent glass. 
‘Te White Dorkings look dull when 
compared with the Pearl-White Dork- 
ings of Mr. Gooding. They are large 
fowls, and possess the general good 
qualities of the Dorking race. They 
rare white legs, five toes on each foot, 
ng tails, single combs and wattles, are 
very healthy, unusually hardy for white 
fowls, and are decidedly the handsomest 
of any: of the Dorking. breeds. .The 
breed is:entirely new, and of unques- 
tionable value, as well as beauty. 
The Dappled. Dorking.—\ have a 
air of this beautiful breed, obtained of 
Mr. Bishop, of Newburyport. The 
male is white, with red back and shoul- 


ders; the neck feathers of a light yellow, 


arid bright yellow hackles hanging pen- 


dtilous from the loins over the wing-tips. 
The hen is perfectly white. They have 
five toes on each foot, and their legs are 
yellow and large. The Dappled Dork- 
ings, Mottled Dorkings, and Speckled 
Dorkings, are all crosses of the Great 
Malay, with the English Game Fowl. 
These fowls are of good size, the cock- 
erel weighing about 8 pounds and the 
hen about 6. They have the general 
characteristics of the Dorking race. 

The Mottled Dorking.—This is a 
late importation of a very superior breed 
of the Dorking race. The cockerels of 
this breed are usually red, though occa- 
sionally variegated, and the pullets of 
an ash colour, beautifully spotted with 
black. ‘They are very large, and have 
the general characteristics of other Dork- 
ings; white legs, five toes on each foot, 
long tails, great depth of breast,medium 
depth of quarter, &c. Eggs large and 
white, like all other Dorkings, except 
the Fawn-Coloured. The Speckled 
Dorkings, of the Allen importation, and 
the White Dorkings are so common, 
and have been so accurately described 
in the books, that a further notice would 
be a work of supererogation. 

The Great Malay.—What is called 
the Malay Fowl has long been in this 
country, but they are generally a mere 
cross with the common fowl, inferior 
originally, and degenerated by “close 
breeding,’”’ until a vestige of the pure 
Malay can scarcely be traced. Some 
of those of the purest blood were im- 
ported by Mr. Tucker, of the Tremont 
House, Boston, under the name of Dork- 
ings, and were presented by him to Mr. 
Parker, of the Samoset House, Ply- 
mouth. The plumage of the male is 
brilliant in the extreme, being of a bright 
red and glossy yellow beautifully blend- 
ed, and shaded with black, so as to pre- 
sent a most beautiful and captivating 
appearance. The hackles of the ramp 
are long and drooping, and of a golden 
reddish colour. The comb and wattles 
are large and single; legs large, yellow, 
and destitute of feathers; tail long and 
drooping, with rich and glossy plumage. 
The gait is lively and majestic; in a 
word, it is the handsomest of any of the 
large breeds, and should be classed with 
the bestgvarieties. The hens are of a 
bright yellow and glossy brown, good 
layers, good nurses, and very domestic. 
The eggs are rather large, well-flavour- 
ed, and of a pale reddish colour. Their 
flesh is very fine for so large a fowl, 
They have no resemblance to the com- 
mon Malay, or those falsely so called, 
nor do the plates in the books give a 
just idea of their symmetrical appear- 
ance. 

The Great Java.—The great Java 
Fowl is seldom seen in this country in 
its purity; excellent specimens, how- 


ever, may be seen at Mr. E. T. Pack- 


ard’s, East Bridgewater, which he 
purchased in New York as Malays. 
The pair is now one year old, and the 
cockerel weighs ten pounds, the pullet 
nine poundsand a quarter. These, like 
all other pure Java Fowls,are a beautiful 
jet and glossy black, with very large 
black legs, single comb and. wattles. 
They are good layers, and their eggs 
are very large and well-flavoured.— 
their gait is slow and majestic. They 
are, in fact, amongst the most valuable 
fowls in the country, and are frequently 
described in the books as Spanish Fowls, 
than which nothing is more erroneous, 
They are as distinctly an original breed 
as the pure-blooded great Malay, and 
possess about the same qualities as to 


excellence, but falling rather short of 


them as to beauty. This, however, is 
a matter of taste, and some consider the 
pure Java superior to all other large 
fowls, so far as beauty is concerned. 
Their plumage is decidedly rich. 

The Italian.—This variety is very 
large, the hens weighing from eight to 
ten pounds, and the roosters from ten to 
thirteen pounds. ‘They are a noble 
looking fowl, but I find them unprofit- 
able, poor layers, &c. I cannot, there- 
fore, recommend my fowls of this breed 
as good or even medium when com- 
pared with my other large breeds. Mr. 
Drew, however, has some chickens of 
a different race of Italian fowl, not so 
large as mine, (though very large,) but 
infinitely better. They are of rich va- 
riegated plumage, muffled, noble look- 
ing, healthy, productive, good or very 
excellent layers, and in all respects 
worthy of breeding and preserving. 
They are a cross originally from the 
Black Spanish with the Golden Shang- 
hae. ‘They will rank with the best 
bloods for all valuable purposes. 


The Wild India.—I have a Wild 
India hen, from Calcutta, imported by 
Mr. Estes, of East Abington. The 
cockerel died on the passage over. 
This is the pure India game Fowl, 
and is one of the most singular of the 
race. A gentleman who has been to 
Caleutta, recognized this hen at once as 
the Calcutta Game Fowl,or Wild India 
Fowl. She has a long neck like a wild 
goose, has neither comb nor wattles, is 
of dark glossy green colour, has a very 


‘Short fan tail, is lofty in her carriage, 


trim built and wild in her general ap- 
pearance, and has very large and long 
yellow legs, spotted with blue. She 
weighs five pounds and a quarter, but 
is so very compactly built that good 
judges frequently estimate her only at 
four pounds. This is conclusive of her 
€xtraordinary fine quality. She is ra- 
ther a poor layer, but a most incorrigi- 
ble setter and good nurse. Her eggs 
are white, rather tinged with yellow, 
and spotted on one end like a bird’s egg. 
The wild fowls of India are peace- 
able with their acquaintances, but never 
suffer strangers to show fight without 
whipping them. They are superior to 
the common game fowl for fighting 
when aroused, and this hen, the morn- 
ing after I obtained her from Mr. Estes, 
whipped twenty-seven of my largest 
fowls, hens and roosters, one after an- 
other, without stopping, and she is cer- 
tainly one of the most extraordinary 
fowls ever iniported into this country. 
I have a number of chickens, (a cross 
of this hen with my largest Plymouth 
Rock Rooster,) which I denominate the 
Plymouth Game Fowl, and which for 
lofiiness of carriage, hauteur, compact- 
ness of form, healthiness, neatness, 
sprightliness, and general beauty are 
unrivalled; and so far as fine flesh and 
captivating appearance are concerned, 
they are undoubtedly the best breed in 
America, but it must be remembered 
that for laying purposes they come far 
short of several other breeds. These 


Plymouth Game Fowl chickens vary in | 


| breaker on any credit whatever. 


colour, some being red, resembling the 
father, and others being dark, or green- 
ish, resembling the mother; yet the 
general aspect of all is precisely the 
same, showing a very pure and distinct 
breed. 


Another Buried City Revealed. 


MR. SQUIER’S RESEARCHES. 


At the meeting of the Ethnological 
Society, recently held in New York, 
Hon. George Folsom presiding, an in- 
teresting paper was read by Mr. John 
R. Bartlett, from the Hon. E. G. Squier, 
our Chargé des Affaires at Guatimala. 
Mr. Squier has already commenced his 
antiquarian researches, and forwarded 
several curious relics to Washington. 
He gives an account of the recent dis- 
covery of an ancient city, buried be- 
neath the forest, about one hundred and 
fifty miles from Leon, which far sur- 
passes the architectural wonders of Pa- 
lenque. . There are evidently hidden 
cities upon the western continent, far 
exceeding in size and the grandeur of 
their monuments, the revelations of Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii. We antici- 
pate the most astounding discoveries 
from the ethnological enthusiasm of Mr. 
Squier. The Indians every where re- 
ceive him with the utmost kindness, and 
their chiefs regard him asa heaven-sent 
minister,to protect them from their Span- 
ish oppressors. They are glad to render 
him every possible assistance in his in- 
vestigations, on the condition that he 
will bring no Spaniard into their vil- 
lages, nor communicate to the priests 
the secrets they disclose. : 

Mr. Bartlett also read a curious let- 
ter, addressed to the President of the 
United States, from the last of the Pe- 
ruvian Incas, accompanied by a letter 
from Samuel G. Arnold, of Providence. 
Mr. Arnold, who has recently returned 
from South America, met with the ven- 
erable Inca, who is ninety years of age. 
He gives a very graphic account of his 
appearance, and relates the affecting 
story of the wrongs of his royal race. 
He found the princely old priest sitting 
in the shadow of the Temple of the 
Sun, engaged in reading Tasso—a scene 
for a painter and a theme for a novelist. 
—New York Evening Mirror. 


Good Reasoning. 


“Tf you are not afraid of God, I am 
afraid of you,’’ said a stranger as he 
passed a counting room on the Sabbath 
and saw it open. The next day he re- 
fused to sell his produce to the Sabbath- 
He 
acted wisely. In three months the 
Sabbath breaker was a bankrupt. 


Yacht Race in India. 


The long-pending race between the 
two yachts, Waveand Blue Bell, came 
off on Saturday afternoon, but termi- 
nated in a sad disaster, which nearly 
proved fatal to all those on board the 
first named boat. When the race was 
nearly half over, the weather, which 
had been all along much too rough to 
be agreeable, grew a great deal worse, 
a very hard squall came up, and the 
Wave was capsized. There were now 
fourteen persons thrown into a high 
and foaming sea, the wind blowing, and 
the rain driving with the utmost fury. 
There was no hope for the boat, for it 
seems that her ballast was secured by 
ropes, and as soon as she upset she 
went down like a shot. The twelve 
Lascars who manned the Wave, swam 
round the two Europeans, her captain, 
and pilot; they cut and stripped off the 
clothes of Mr. Keys, while in the water, 
with the greatest alacrity; and they did 
their best also to disengage Mr. Cork of 
the heavy garments which he wore, and 
which added greatly to his danger. In 
this, however, they were not very suc- 
cessful, and as the pilot was a much 
less expert swimmer than his compan- 
ion, it was necessary that a considerable 
number of the natives should keep con- 
stantly beside him, to prevent him from 
sinking. The party once attempted to 
swim in the direction of a vessel which 
they saw some little distance from them; 
but they could not near her, and as they 
were some three miles from shore, in a 
high sea, and the weather occasionally 
so thick that they could not see six 
yards before them, it is hardly surpris- 
ing that they should have given them- 
selves up as lost. Notwithstanding the 
impression that all must go to the bot- 
tom, the greatest coolness and presence 


of mind appears to have prevailed. 


The natives in particular behaved nobly, 
and they gave their assistance to the 
«“ Sahibs”? with a degree of energy, and 
an abscence of all selfish feeling, which 
contrasted strongly with the usual traits 
of the native character, as displayed in 
times of difficulty and danger. Unex- 
pected help was now at hand. The 
Blue Bell was returning, and providen- 
tially bore down upon the track of the 
lost Wave—the disaster to which, owing 
to the thickness of the weather, she had 
not witnessed. The crew were seen 
struggling in the water, and every man 
was picked up and saved. Mr. Keys 
was soon “all right” again, and the na- 
tives were unhurt. Mr. Cork, however, 
had swallowed a good deal of salt water, 
and he continued for some time very ill. 
Perhaps men were never in more im- 
minent danger of a watery grave, for 
had the Blue Bell not come so oppor- 
tunely and unexpectedly to their rescue, 
nothing could have saved them from 
destruction. Bombay Pauper July 30. 


Ferocity of Wasps. 


In a small outhouse at Baledgarno, 
used for holding broom and firewood, 
a colony of wasps had planted their pa- 
per palace several months ago. The 
house cat had taken possession of a 
part of the same premises, and was 
rearing three thriving kittens among 
the brnshwood. One of the kittens see- 
ing the wasps’ nest suspended from a 
twig, drew it down with one of her 
paws to examine it, when she was in- 
stantly assailed of the fero- 
cious inmates. Her screams brought 
the old cat to the rescue, but being met 
by a dozen or two of the enraged wasps 
she was glad to escape, and the kitten 
was stung to death in a few minutes. 
The other kittens, singularly enough, 


remained unscathed, not a single wasp 


touching either 


of them.— Dundee Cou- 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


From the Christian Intelligencer. © 
New York in the Olden Time. 


In the year 1687 Governor Dongan 
made a report to the Committee of 
Trade in London, on the province of 
New York, dated 22d February. It 
makes a document of more than forty 
octavo pages, and is the source of the 
following historical items : 

“In this government there are about 
four thousand foot, and three hundred 
horse, besidesone company ofdragoons.” 
There was a fortification at the Battery, 
New York, of four bastions, with thirty- 
nine guns, two mortars, thirty barrels 
of powder, five hundred balls, some 
bomb shells, and small arms for three 
hundred men. The fort occupied two 
acres of ground. At Albany there was 
another fort built of pine trees, mount- 
ing nine guns, with small arms and 
powder for forty men—four barrels of 
powder. “And truly it is very neces- 
sary to have a fort there, it being a fron- 
tier place, both to the Indians and 
French.”? His Excellency adds: 

“TJ desire to have an order to make 
up a small fort with twelve guns upon 
Sandy Hook; the channell there being 
soe near the shore, that noe vessel can 
goe in nor out, but shee must come soe 


near the point, that from on board one— 


might toss a biscuit cake on shore.” 
“Remaining as it does, privateers and 
others can come within Sandy Hook, 
and take what provisions and goods 


‘they please from that side.” 


“In this country there is a woman 
yet alive,’ from whom descended “up- 


sons now living.” 

At that period, Connecticut, according 
to the estimate of the Governor, had 
three thousand men able to bear arms. 
Boston had “not above a ketch or two, 
and about six or seven sloops, and a 
small trade.” 

The principal towns within the gov- 
ernment were New York, Albany, and 
Kingston at Esopus. The Dutch were 
great improvers of land. New York 
and Albany lived entirely upon trade 
with England, the West Indies, and the 
Indians. To England they sent “ Bea- 
ver, Peltrie, Oile, and tobacco when we 
can have it.”” To the West Indies, 
“ Floure, Bread, Pease, Pork, and some- 
times horses; the return from thenée 
for the most part is ruwmm, which pays 
the King a considerable excise, an 
some molasses, which serves the people 
to make drink, and pays no custom.”’ 


The shipping of New York comprised | 


“about nine or ten three mast vessels, 
of about eighty or one hundred tons 
burden, two or three Ketches and Barks 
of about forty tun; and about twenty 
sloops of about twenty or five and twen- 
ty tun, belonging to the Government. 
** * * * Six or seven sloops use 
the river trade to Albany and that way. 

For “these seven years past,’’ the 
Governor writes, “there has not come 
over into this province twenty English, 
Scotch, or Irish familys. But on the 
contrary on Long Island the people in- 
crease soe fast that they complain for 
want of land, and many remove from 
thence into the neighbouring province. 
But of French there have, since my 
coming here, several families come 
both from St. Christophers and Englaad, 
and a great many more are expected, 
as alsoe from Holland are come several 
Dutch familys.”’ 

I {make some extracts from their ta- 
riff:—“ Salt, Brick, Coals, Fish, Pan- 


tyles, Molasses, Cotton-wool, Ginger, | 


Logwood, brasalette, ffustyk, Tobacco, 
bullion and plate,’’ were free. 

‘Indian Goods, as Duffeis, Strouds, 
Blankets, half-thicks, Woolen-Stokins, 
White Osenbuggs, kettles, hatchetts, 
hoes, Red Lead, Vermilion, Cotton, 
Red Kersey, knives, Indian haberdash- 
ery, and other Indian Goods, the summ 
of ten pounds for every hundred pounds 
value price cost, carried up Hudson’s 
river.” — And upon every gallon of 
rum, brandy, or distilled liquors, 4d.; 
there was an excise upon all liquors 
except beer and cider, “retailed under 
five gallons, within the city and county 
of New York, the sum of twelve pence 
per gallon,’”’ and the same tax if carried 
up Hudson’s river. | 

Every beaver skin was taxed 9d., 
and the same rate imposed on every 
“ten racoons—four foxes—four fishees 
—five catts—twenty mees-cats — ten 
mallers—twenty-four pound of Moose 
and Deer Skin.”?? His Excellency ap- 
pears to have had great difficulty in col- 
lecting these duties. From his collector 
at Esopus he only obtained a bond for 
£200, after a stewardship of three years 
and a half; from Richmond county no- 
thing. All the revenue of Westchester 
was lost, “the man having hardly bread 
to putin his mouth.”” The first year 
£52 was offered for the excise on Long 
Island, but the Governor “thought it 
unreasonable, it being the best peopled 
place in this Government, and wherein 
thére is great consumption of Rumm.’’ 
“ Most part of the people of that Is- 
land,”’ he says, “are of the same stamp 
with those in New England, refractory, 
and very loath to have any commerce 
with this place, to the great detriment 
of his Majesty’s revenue, and ruin of 
our merchants.”’ | 

The Governor thus describes the re- 
ligious condition of the settlement; 
New York has, first, a Chaplain be- 
longing to the Fort, of the Church of 
England; secondly, a Dutch Calvinist; 
thirdly, a French Calvinist; fourthly, a 
Dutch Lutheran. Here bee not many 
of the Church of England; few Roman 
Catholics; abundance of Quakers, preach- 
ers, men, and women especially; Sing- 
ing Quakers, Ranting Quakers, Sabbat- 
arians, Anti-sabbatarians, some Ana- 
baptists, some Independents, some Jews; 
in short, of all sorts of opinions there are 
some, and the most part of none at all. 

“The Great Church which serves 
both the English and the Dutch, is with- 
in the Fort, which is found to bee very 


inconvenient, therefor I desire that there | 


may be an order for their building an 
other, ground already being lay’d out 
for that purpose, and they wanting not 
money in store wherewithall to build 
it”? He further adds, “Every town 
and county are obliged to maintain their 
own poor, which makes them bee soe 
careful that noe Vagabonds, Beggars 
nor Idle Persons are suffered to live 
here. But as for the King’s natural- 
born subjects that live on Long Island 


and other parts of the Government, I 


find it a hard task to make them pay 
their ministers.”’ A 
“Staten Island, July 9, 1849. 


~ A Scene on Boston Mall. 


A half score or more of Irish women 
have lately taken stands at the Park 
street corner of the Mall, where with a 
few oranges and other fruit placed upon 
some temporary table or box, they re- 
main from morning until night, perhaps 
clearing by their small sale from one to 
two shillings per day. They are mostly 
old women who can do nothing else for 
a living, and are patronized more from 
charity than for the tempting appear- 
ance of their goods. One day one of 
these old women became quite ill from 
exposure to the sun, and probably from 
want of proper nourishment, and was 
forced to leave her stand and seat her- 
self against the iron railings of the Com- 
mon,in the shade. A little bright-eyed 
girl of twelve or thirteen summers, saw 
her limp to the spot, and also observed 
the anxious eye of the old woman 
directed towards her little store of 
oranges, nuts, and candy. “Never 
mind those, ma’am,”’ she said, “I’ll go 
and sit there till you are better, and sell 
for you.”’ 

- The little girl, dressed with much 
taste and richness, with an air that indi- 
cated most unmistakably the class to 
which she belonged, sat down upon the 
rough box behind the Irish woman’s 
stand, assuming all the importance of a 
young salesman. She had never sold 
any thing before in her life ; but people 
began to stop and wonder what it 
meant to see the fair and beautiful child 
in that singular situation. 
was soon told by the by-standers, who 


ward of three hundred and sixty per- | had only to point to the poor old wo- 


man. In a moment every one was 
seized with a very extraordinary desire 
for an orange, a handful of nuts, or 
some candy, and our little beauty could 
hardly serve them fast enough. Many 
utterly refusing any change, gave her 
ninepence, a dime, or sixpence for a 
penny’s worth of nuts orcandy. It was 
all accomplished very quickly, though 
the little girl was somewhat disconcerted, 
and had to be encouraged by a whisper 
now and then, from one who need not 
be named, for she was not accustomed 
to a crowd. 

The table was soon swept, and we 
saw her pass her tiny hands full of sil- 
ver to the poor woman, who thus real- 
ized treble the value of her small stock, 
and called on half the saints in the calen- 


‘dar to bless the kind-hearted child.— 


Flag of our Union. 


DISRE SPECT. 


When a stranger treats me with want 
of respect, said a poor philosopher, I 
comfort myself with the reflection that 
it is not myself that he slights, but my 
old and shabby coat and hat, which to, 
say the truth, have no particular claim 
to adoration. So if my hat and coat 
choose to fret about it, let them; but it 
is nothing to me. 


Purgatory. 


An Italian noble being at church one 
day, and finding a priest who begged 
for the souls in purgatory, gave hima 
piece of gold. 

“ Ah! my lord,’ said the good fa- 


“ther, “ you have now delivered a soul.” 


The count threw upon the plate an- 
other piece. 

“ Here is another soul delivered,”’ 
said the priest. 


“ Are you positive of it?’ inquired | 


the count. 

“ Yes, my lord,’”’ replied the priest; 
“T am certain they are now in heaven.”’ 

“Then,” said the count, “I’ll take 
back my money, for it signifies nothing 
to you now; seeing that the souls have 
already got to heaven, there can be no 
danger of their returning to purgatory. ”’ 


Traditional Relics. 


The earliest links in every traditional 
tale are usually the weakest; but in the 
case of the sacred objects said to have 
been obtained by Queen Helena, there 
are more links absolutely wanting, ora 
greater chasm of years without any re- 
cords whatever, than the whole period 
which separates our times from those 
of the Pilgrim Fathers. The credulity 
of Helena, the notorious impostures of 
the monks of her age, the fact that 
three centuries elapsed before it was 
pretended that the true cross had been 
preserved, and another century before 
it was proved to be genuine by miracles, 
and a still further lapse of time before 
all doubt was set at rest by the resusci- 
tation of a dead person—the extrava- 
gance of supposing that the Christians, 
when they escaped with difficulty from 
Jerusalem, just before the siege, should 
have carried it with them in their 
flight, has been well exposed. But 
in regard to the genuineness of all the 
pilgrim treasures shown me at Ply- 
mouth and elsewhere, I indulged entire 
faith, until one day my confidence was 
disturbed in the Museum at Salem. A 
piece of furniture which came over in 
the Mayflower was pointed out to me, 
and the antiquary who was my guide, 
remarked, that as the wood of the true 
cross, scattered over Christendom, has 
been said to be plentiful enough to build 
a man-of-war,so it might be doubted 
whether a ship of the line would con- 
tain all the heavy articles which freight- 
ed the Mayflower in her first voyage, 
although she was a vessel of only one 
hundred and eighty tons, I immediate- 
ly recollected a large heavy table, which 
I had seen in 1842, in the rooms of the 
Historical Society at Boston, which 
they told me had come over in the 
Mayflower, and my attention had been 
called to the marks of the staples which 
fixed it to the cabin floor. I according- 
ly returned to that Museum, and found 
there the sword of Elder Brewster, as 
well as that with which Colonel Church 
cut off King Philip’s ear, and the gun 
with which that formidable Indian war- 
rior was shot. The heavy table, too, 
was there, measuring two feet six inch- 
es in height, six feet in length, and five 
feet in breadth, and I asked Mr. Savage, 
the President of the Society, how they 
obtained it. It had certainly belonged, 
he said, to Governor Carver, but reason- 
able doubts were entertained whether 
it had ever been brought to New Eng- 
land in the Mayflower, especially in the 
month of December, 1620; “ for you are 
aware,” he added, “ that the Mayflower 
made several voyages, and at each trip 
imported many valuables of this kind.” 
In an instant, more than half my ro- 


The story |* 


mance about the pilgrim relics was dis- 
pelled. ‘They lost half the charms with 
which my implicit faith had invested 
them, for I began to consider how many 
of the chairs and tables I had gazed 
upon with so much interest, might have 
been “ made to order,’’ by cabinet-ma- 
kers in the old country, and sent out to 
the new colonists.—Sir Charles Lyell. 


The Rich and the Poor. 


Somebody has well said, “ The rich 
depend on the labouring poor for their 
work; on the merry poor, for their 
amusement; on the learned poor, for 
instruction ; and on the pious poor, for 
sanctification.”” Were it not for the 
poor, how miserably poor would the 
rich be; yet with all the dependence on 
those who work for, amuse, and instruct 
them, they affect an independence that 
is truly ludicrous, 


AGRICULTURAL. 


How to Suspve a Vicious Horse.— 
A beautiful and high-spirited horse wuuld 
never allow a shoe to be put on his feet, 
or any person to handle his feet, without a 
resort to every species of power and means 
to control him. At one time he was nearly 
crippled by being put in the stocks; he was 
afterward thrown down and fettered; at 
another time one of our most experienced 
horse shoers was unable to manage him by 
the aid of as many hands as could approach. 
In an attempt to shoe this horse last week, 
he resisted all efforts, kicked aside every 
thing but an anvil, and came near killing 
himself against that, and finally was brought 
back to his stable unshod. ‘This was his 
only defect; in all other respects he is gen- 
tle and perfectly docile, especially in har- 
ness. But this defect was just on the eve 
of consigning him to the plough, where he 
might work barefoot, when, by mere acci- 
dent, an officer in our service, lately return- 
ed from Mexico, was passing, and being 
made acquainted with the difficulty, applied 
a complete remedy by the following simple 
process :—He took a cord about the size of 
a common bed cord, put it in the mouth_of 
the horse like a bit, and tied it tightly on 
the top of the animal’s head, passing his 
left ear under the string, not painfully tight, 
but tight enough to keep the ear down, and 
the cord in its place. This done, he patted 
the horse gently on the side of his head and 
commanded him to follow, and instantly the 
horse obeyed, perfectly subdued and as gen- 
tle and obedient as a well-trained dog; suf- 
fering his feet to be lifted with entire impu- 
nity, and acting in all respects like an old 
stager. That simple string thus tied made 
him at once as docile and obedient as any 
one could desire. ‘The gentleman who thus 
furnished this exceedingly simple means of 
subduing a very dangerous propensity, inti- 
mated that it is practised in Mexico and 
South America in the management of wild 
horses. Be this as it may, he deserves the 
thanks of all owners of such horses, and 
especially the thanks of those whose bu- 
siness it may be to shoe or groom the ani- 
mals.—Commercial Advertiser. 


Criose PLantinec.— When a boy, at home 
on my father’s farm, we planted a field with 
potatoes, two-thirds of which was fine dark 
coloured bottom land in excellent condition; 
upon this we expended our stable manure, 
and finished all up with the greatest, care. 
We then made the experiment upon the 
other third of the land, which was nothing 
more than a miserable poor sandbank, of 
planting it with potatoes, covering them 
thickly in the rows with the long straw and 
litter of the barn yard, and turning upon it 
a very thick furrow of the sand; and leav- 
ing them without any working, hand-hoeing 
once only. At the time of taking up, we 
had a good, a very good crop on the rich 
land; but when we came to the sand we 
were truly surprised to find an enormous 
yield, many of the roots giving a peck of 
potatoes each. It must be admitted, that the 
season was favourable, but not more so for 
the sand bank than for the good land, the 
crop from the latter being also good, while 
the former was super excellent. — Boston 
Cultivator. 


To Correct Damacep Grain.—Musty 
grain, totally unfit for use, and which can 
scarcely be ground, may, it is said, be ren- 
dered perfectly sweet and sound by immer- 
sing it in hot water, and letting it remain 
until the water becomes cold. ‘The quanti- 
ty of water must be double that of the grain 
to be purified. ‘The musty quality rarely 
penetrates through the husk or bran of the 
wheaf. In the hot water, all the decayed 
or rotten grains swim upon the surface, so 
that the remaining wheat is effectually 
cleansed from all impurities without any 
material loss. It is afterwards to be dried, 
stirring occasionally on the kiln. 


Tur Porato.—It is a fact, perhaps not 
generally known to farmers, that there are 
two parts in the potato, which, if separated 
and planted at the same time, one will pro- 
duce tubers fit for the table eight or ten days 
sooner than the other. ‘The small end of 
the potato, which is generally full of eyes, 
is that part which produces the earliest; 
the middle or body of the potato produces 
late; and always larger ones. A farmer in 
the Amherst Cabinet says he always pur- 
sues this plan, in order to obtain an early 
supply for table, which are usually fine and 
meally.— Claremont. 


Grapes.—Grapes are said to decrease in 
flavour and richness the further they are 
removed from the ground. ‘This has been 
the result of the experience of the French 
and German wine growers. 


OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG: LADIES.—WNo. 9 South side of 
Washington Square, Philadelphia.—Rrv. G, Man- 
WARING, (late Pastor of the Presbyterian Church in 
Camden, New Jersey,) Principal.—This Institution 
is situated in one of the most pleasant and healthy 
parts of the city of Philadelphia. The course of in. 
struction is thorough, and embraces all the branches 
usually pursued in the best Seminaries in the land. 

The year is divided into two Sessions of five 
months each, commencing on the first days of Sep- 
tember and February respectively. 

Terms.— Board and tuition in English and Latin, 
$125 per Session. ‘Tuition forday scholars—Junior 
Class, $20 per Session; Middle Class, $30 per Ses- 
sion; Senior Class, $40 per Session. Music, French, 
Drawing, &c. eztra. i 

For further particulars see Circulars, which may 
be had at the Bookstore of William S. Martien, No. 
142 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, or of the Princi- 
pul, at the Seminary. 

Reference may be made to most of the Presby- 
terian clergymen in Philadelphia. sep 8—tf 


AKLAND FEMALE INSTITULPE—Norais- 
TOWN, PENNSYLVANIA.—The Winter Session of 

this Institution will commence on Tuesday the 30th 
of October. ‘The course of instruction embraces all 
the branches of a thorough English and polite edu- 


cation. 


Terms.—Board and tuition in all the English 
studies except Chemistry, per Session of five months, 
$65. Chemistry, with experiments, $2.50. Les- 
sons on Piano or Guitar, and use of Instrument, 
$20. Do. Harp, do. $40. Drawing or Flower 
Painting, and Ancient or Modern Languages, each, 
$10. Painting in Oil, $12.50. Washing, per dozen, 
30 cents. Books and Stationery furnished at Phila- 
delphia retail prices. : 

_ The Session bills to be paid, $35 in advance, and 
the remainder before the pupil is removed. 3 

Circulars, containing particulars, may be ob- 

tained by addressing 


sep 22—61* J. GRIER RALSTON, Principal. 


EDAR HILL FEMALE SEMINARY—Neaar 
Mount Joy, Lancaster County, PENNSYLVANIA. 
—The Twenty-sixth Semi-annual Session of the 
Cedar Hill Seminary will commence on the first 
Monday of November next. Parents and guardians 
rposing to place their daughters or wards in this 
titution will please make early application. 

N. B. Catalogue and Circular, containing notice 
of Terms, Course of Studies, Text-books, and other 
information relating to the peculiar claims of this 
Institution, will be forwarded on application, by 
mail or otherwise. 

Note.—The Terms have been recently modified, 
and we now believe more eligible than those of any 
other Seminary of similar character and reputation 
in the country, especiully for young ladies who are 
expecting to enjoy the advantages of a* complete 
course of education. N. DODGE, A. M., 

sep 29—St* Principal and Proprietor. 


ULIUS A. FAY’S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS—Euizanetutown, New Jersry.—This 
Institution affords a thorough course of instruction 
in the Greek, Latin, and French Languages, and in 
all the branches of a complete English and Mathe- 
matical education. 

Pupils are fitted for any standing in the most re- 
spectable Colleges, or prepared for mercantile and 
other active pursuits. 

In the French Department a companionable native 
teacher is employed, who devotes ali his time to the 
interest of the pupils, and the French is made a 
spoken language. 

The location is upon high ground, about half a 
mile west of the town, and is entirely healthful. 
The grounds are extensive. A pleasant wood, a 
fine open play-ground, and a gymnasium upon the 
premises, afford facilities for rural and athletic exer- 
cises. The town is situated upon the great tho- 
roughfare between New York and Philadelphia, and 
is approached from either city several times a day. 

The Winter Session will commence on the first 
Monday in November, and close on the last day of 

arch. 

Terms.—Board and Tuition (including French), 
$125 per Session. Tuition in Drawigg and Musie 
at Professors’ prices. 

REFERENCES. 

New York.—Rev. W. W. Phillips, D.D., Rev. 
George Potts, D.D., Rev. John Knox, D.D., Rev. 
Robert Baird, D.D., ‘Thomas F. Richards, Esq., and 
G. G. Howland, Esq. 

Jersey City.— Hon. D. S. 

Philadelphia.—Rev. W. Lord, D.D., Rev. J. H. 
Jones, D.D., Rev. Thomas Brainerd, D.D., James 
Dunlap, Esq., William S,. Martien, and General 
Robert Patterson. 

Baltimore.—Rev. John C. Backus, D.D., Rev. W. 
E. Wyatt, D.D., Rev. S. P. Hill, Rev. John Dun- 
can, D.D., S. K. George, Esq., Wesley Cowles, Esq. 
and Hon. David Stewart. 

Hagerstown, Md.—Rev. S. Tustin. 

Washington.—Lieut. J. M. Gillis and Dr. A. D. 
Bache. 

Richmond, Va.—Right Rev. John Johns, D.D. 

Alabama.—John Bloodgood, Esq., Mobile; Hon. 
William L. Yancy, Wetumpka. 

Mississippi.—Mrs. A. D. Postlethwaite and L. R. 
Marshall, k'sq. Natchez. 

Lexington, Ky.—Rev. Robert J. Breckinridge,D.D. 

sep 15—6t 


ASHINGTON COLLEGE, PENNSYLVA. 
NIA.—The next Session (of five months) 
of this Institution will commence on the first Mon- 
day of November. Washington College is strongly 
recommended by the hea!thfulness and beauty of its 
location, the ability of its instructors, the fine moral 
and religious influences thrown around it, and the 
cheapness with which its advantages may be en- 
joyed. If all these respects it will compare favour- 
ably with any other College in the West. The Ca- 
talogue of the last year embraces the names of one 
hundred and seventy-five students; and there is no 
good reason why its numbers might not be greatly 
increased. 
- Terms.—Tuition in the College proper, $15 per 
Session; in the English Department, $10.50. Board- 
ing in clubs at 75 cents per week; in commons, 
$1.50; in private families from $1.50 to $2 per week. 

Washington is handsomely situated on the Na- 
tional Road leading from Cumberland to Wheeling, 
at the point where it is intersected by the Pittsburgh 
Turnpike. It is therefore easy of access from all 
directions. 

For particulars, inquire of the Rev. Dr. McCo-. 
naughy, President of the College; Rev. Dr. Elliott, 
President of the Board of Trustees; or Dr. R. R. 
Reed, Secretary. oct 13—3t* 


OARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG ILA 
DIES—Graham Hall, Greenwich, Connecticut. 
—The Rev. Mr. Marshall and Mrs. Marshall Prin. 
cipals.—The next term will commence on Wednes- 
day, 7th of November. Circulars may be had at 
the Bookstores, or at No. 214 Brooine street, New 
York. | oct 20—3t* 


OPEWELL ACADEMY.— This Institution 
is in a flourishing condition, and delightfully 
situated in the western part of Chester county, 
Pennsylvania. It is in one of the most healthy and 
pleasant locations in the country. ‘The course of 
instruction is thorough, and students are prepared 
for any kind of business, or for entering any College 
in the Union. The Winter Session commences on 
the first Tuesday of November, consisting of twenty 
weeks. 

Trerms.— Boarding and tuition for the winter, $55. 
Fuel, lights, and washing, $2.50. Instruction in 
Vocal Music, $1.50. No other charges except for 
books, furnished at city prices. 

Instruction will be given on Instrumental Music, 
if required, by J. W. Snider, Professor of Music. 
William M. Lamb, A. B. Professor of Languages 
and Mathematics, a graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania, is engaged in this Institution. 

[> Access by stage from the Depot of the Penn- 
sylvania and Baltimore Railroad Company, at New- 
ark, Delaware, by way of New London, Oxford, on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays, and from Perry- 
ville, on the Philadelphia and Baltimore Railroad, 
on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays of cach 
week. 

Further particulars will be given in the circulars, 
by addressing - J. M. DICKEY, Principal, 

Hopewell Cotton Works, Chestcr county, 
oct 13—5t Pennsylvania. 


AMES R. WEBB, GROCERY AND TEA 
DEALER—91 South Eighth street, below Wal. 
nut, Philadelphia.—Has for sale very fine Green 
and Black ‘l'cas; Java, Maracaibo, and other fine 
Coffees; Pickles, Sances, Preserved Ginger, Jellies, 
and Jams; Lemon, Vanilla, Ginger, and Cayenne 
Syrups; Alexandria Pore Water Crackers, Boston 
Biscuit, Farina, Fine and Coarse Hominey, Spanish 
Olives by the quart. The best brands of Rochester 
Flour always on hand. Sap Sago, Dutch, and Imi- 
tation English Cheese, with a general assortment of 
good Groceries for Family use. Goods packed and 
delivered to any part of the city, steamboat, or rail- 
road depots. : july 28—tf 


EW BOOKS.—Tue Best Books ror AGENTS. 
—Published by Subscription.— Important 
American Nationa Worxs—“ 1776!”—A Faith- 
ful Chronicle of the War of American Indepen- 
dence, 1 vol. 8vo, 70 engravings, in gilt binding. 
The Presidents of the United States, their Memoirs 
and Administration, with National Statistics, with 
Portraits of the Presidents; royal octavo, in Pic- 
torial Binding. Library Edition, Statesman’s 
Manual, the Lives, Addresses, and Messages of the 
Presidents from Washington to Taylor, with a 
History of their Administrations: also Historical 
and Statistical Public Documents, with an Analyti- 
cal Index to the whole work, edited by Edwin Wil- 
liams. With Portraits of the Presidents, and Views 
of the Capitol, President’s House, and Seals of the 
several States, in four large 8vo volumes. Refe- 
rence Edition, Statesmen’s Manual, in three vols. 
large 8vo, without portraits. This edition is in- 
tended for Statesmen, Legislators, and public men. 
The Republic of the United States, and its Political 
Institutions, Reviewed and Examined, by Alexis 
De Tocqueville, in one large octavo volume. The 
Twelve Stars of our Republic, a National Annual 
for Young American Citizens, illustrated with por- 
traits of the Presidents, and Illuminated Pictures 
of the Signers, the Capitol, the President’s House 
at Washington, and Bunker Hill, elegantly bound, 
gilt edged. Also, the following works:—Dr. Dow- 
lings’s History of Romanism to the present time, 
oU engravings. The Guide to Knowledge, 300 en- 
gravings. ‘The Wonders of the World, 200 engra- 
vings. Mrs. Ellis’s Family Monitor, one volume 
8vo. Mrs. Ellis’s Guide to Social Happiness, one 
vol. 8vo. Christian Martyrology, illustrated, 8vo 
Odd Fellow’s Offering for 1848, 1849, and 1850, 
elegantly bound and illustrated. 

{> Responsible Agents wanted to canvass every 
city and county in the United Stated. Address 
Edward Walker, 114 Fulton street, New York, or 
to _ JOHN JONES, Agent, 
oct 6—3t No. 28 North Fifth street, Philadelphia. 


T)EW TO RENT.—Pew No. 85,in the Spring 
Garden Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, 

(Dr. John McDowell’s,) will be rented low. Apply 

at No. 209 Race street, Philadelphia, oct 16—4t* 


INE TEAS, &c.—Some of the best Black Teas 

ever imported, with a variety of Prime Black Tea 
by the Box, at 31} to 60 cents per pound. Also 
extra quality, new crop Hyson, Young Hyson, Im- 
perial, and Gunpowder Tea. The choicest Sugar 
Cured Hams of all sizes. A full assortment o 
Underwood’s Pickels, Sauces, and Ketchups; 75 
of the best imitation English Cheese the subscriber 
ever met with. Also English, Parmesan, Dutch 
Head, Sap Sago, Gruyere, Pine Apple, and Common 
Cheese. Sugars of every description at greatly re- 
duced prices; Old Government Java Coffee at lower 
prices then ever before known, with all articles kept 
in the best Family Grocery Stores, at the lowest cash 
prices. Orders from the Country, as well as the 
City, earefully attended to. SIMON COLTON. | 
North-east cor. Chesnut and Tenth st. Philadelphia, 


may 13—tf 


ERY WHITE HONEY.—Very White Honey 
in the Comb, from Herkimer county, New 


York, in small boxes neatly put up at 25 cents per 


pound; new White Wheat Rochester Flour, the 
very best, in every respect, in market; Teas of 
every grade and price; Coffee in small bags; Sugars 
of every kind, as low as at any other store; the 
choicest Fancy Groceries, such as Canton Ginger, 
Olive Oil, fresh, imported, and pure, Sauces, Ketch- 
ups, Pickles, Extracts Vanilla, Almonds, &c.; and 
every article in our line, which we warrant to be of 
the finest quality and at the lowest price. We will 
carefully and neatly pack up all goods for the coun- 
try, and send them to the Railroad Depot, Steam. 
boat, or Hotel, free of charge. 
COLTON & Co. 

Family Grocers, South-west corner of Sixth and 
oct 27—3t Arch streets, Philadelphia. 


XFORD FEMALE SEMINARY—Cauesrer 

County, PennsyLvania.—The winter Session in 
this Institution, under the care of the Rev. John M, 
Dickey, and the Rev. Samuel Dickey, will com- 
mence on the first Wednesday in November, con- 
tinuing five months, 

Trrms.— Boarding and Tuition in all the English 
branches, except Chemistry, $55, per session.— 
Chemistry with Experiments, $2.50. Lessons on 
Piano with use of instrument, $12.50. Guitar, $10. 
Ancient and Modern Languages, each $10.— 
Drawing and Painting, each @5. Washing per 
dozen, 30 cents. Besides the Principals, four assis- 
tants are engaged in the school; and none are em- 
ployed except teachers of ability and experience. 

For further particulars address Oxford, Chos 
ter county, Pennsylvania. Access by Stage daily, 
from Newark and Perryville on the Philadelphia 
and Baltimore Railroad. sep 29—4t 


EWARK FEMALE INSTITUTE. — The 
Subscriber, assisted by competent Teachers, 
will open a Seminary for Young Ladies, in New. 
ark, Delaware, on the second Wednesday (14th) of 
November next. All the usual English branches 
will be taught; also Latin, French, Music, and 
Drawing. ‘The year will be divided into two Ses. 
sions, of five months each. 

Terms.— Boarding per Session will be $45. In. 
struction in the English branches, $10. Do. in the 
Languages, each, $10. Do. in Drawing, $10. Les. 
sons on the Piano, $16. Washing per dozen, 25 
cents. ‘There will be no extra charge, except for 
books and stationery, which will be furnished at the 
city retail prices. 

Reference may be had to Dr. J. P. Wilson, Presi- 
dent of Delaware College, and to Professors Norton 
and Long ; to Dr. Converse, of Philadelphia; Rev. J. 
Barr, of Newark; and Rev. J. C. Howe, of St. 
Georges. PIERCE CHAMBERLAIN. 


HCENIXVILLE CLASSICAL INSTITUTE.— 

The second Session of the Pheenixville Classi- 

cal Institute, Chester county, Pennsylvania, will 

open on Wednesday, 7th of November. The course 

of instruction is intended to embrace a thorough 

English education, and the usual course in the Cles- 
sics necessary to prepare for College. 

‘Terms.—For Primary studies, $10 per session of 
22 weeks; for advanced English studies, $12.50; 
and for Latin and Greek languages, $15. For board- 
ing $1.75 per week. One-half invariably to be paid 
in advance. A. MARPLE, Principal. 

oct 6—31* 


LAIR HALL—Fugg’s Manor, Chester County, 

Pennsylvania.—TVhe Winter Session of this 

School for Boys and Young Men will commence on 
the first Monday of next November. 

Terms as heretofore for Winter Session. Com- 
munications, post-paid, addressed to the Principal, 
Cochranville, Chester county, Pennsylvania, will be 
promptly answered, and all desirable references ot 
information imparted. The number is limited, and 
therefore application had better be made early. 

oct 6—4t ALFRED HAMILTON. 


HEAP THEOLOGICAL BOOKSTORE—WNo. 
36 North Sixth, between Market and Arch 
streets, Philadelphia.—Where is for sale, at greatly 
reduced prices, a choice collection of new and old 
Theological Books, including many works that are 
rare and valuable, among which are to be found the 
following :—Critici Sacri, 9 vols. folio, best edition, 
bound in vellum. Thesaurus Theologicus Philologi- 
cus, 2 vols. folio, vellum. Thesaurus Novus, Theo- 
logrens Philologicus, 2 vols. folio, vellum, making in 
all 13 vols. folio, and a very superior set. Bloom. 
field’s Critical Digest of Sacred Annotations on the 
New Testament, 8 vols. octavo, London. Owen’s 
Great Commentary on Hebrews, 4 vols. London. 
Witsius on the Economy of the Covenants, 2 vols. 
Pool’s Synopsis Criticorum, 5 vols. folio, a choice 
copy. Rosenmulleri Scholia in Novum Testamen- 
tum, 5 vols. Burder’s Oriental Customs, 2 vols. 
calf, gilt, very neat. Burder’s Oriental Literature, 
2 vols. calf, gilt, very neat. Abbott’s Exposition of 
Jonah, 1 vol. 8vo, new edition. Winer’s Idioms of 
the Language of the New Testament. Jahn’s In- 
troduction to the Old Testament. Vitringa’s Ob- 
servationes Sacre, 2 vols. 4to, very scarce... Light- 
foot’s Complete Works, 10 vols. 8vo, best edition. 
Charnock on the Divine Attributes. Hawker’s 
Works, complete in 10 vols. 8vo, fine copy. And 
very many other standard Works, too numerous to 
mention in a single advertisement, but to be scen 
and had at the Cheap Bookstore of 
| . DANIELS & SMITH, 
No. 36 North Sixth street, Philadelphia. 
{> Books bought or exchanged. sep 22—3 


AFAYETTE COLLEGE—Easton, PEnnsyt- 

vania.—The Winter Session of this Institu- 

tion commences on the Ist of November. Its loca. 

tion is remarkable for beauty and healthfulness, and 

the necessary expenses of the student are here very 
moderate. 

This College has heretofore commended itself to 
a share of public patronage by a careful mental 
discipline and moral culture. A continned and in- 
creased attention to these essentials in education 
will be secured by an arrangement recently effected 
with the Synod of Philadelphia. The College was 
taken under the care of this body at its late sessions 
in Alexandria, Virginia. The interest thus mani- 
fested by this venerable judicatory uf the Church 
augurs well for the prosperity of the Institution, and 
furnishes an additional guaranty for the right train- 
ing of its pupils. 

Particular information as to terms, &c. may be 
obtained by addressing the Rev.C. W. Nassau, Pre- 
sident of the College, Easton, Pennsylvania. 

oct 27—2t 


HE CHEAP THEOLOGICAL BOOKSTORE 
— Tue Curarest in THE City—W here purcha- 
sers can save from 10 tu 50 per cent. most of the 
stock being bought at auction, and sold at a small 
advance on cost. Among them are—Croly on Di- 
vine Providence, 8vo, 33 McCrie’s Sketches of 
Church History, 2 vols. 37 cts. Smith’s Daily Ex- 
position, 3 vols. $2. Metropolitan Pulpit, 2 vols. 
cloth, $1.25. Venn’s Duty of Man, 2 vols. cloth, 75 
ets. Bunyan’s Misc. Works, 2 vols. cloth, 37 cents. 
Brogden on the Liturgy, 3 vols. $1.75. Clark's 
Commentary on the New Testament, 8vo, sheep, 
$1.75. Noel’s Church and State, cloth, $1. Life 
and Letters of Caroline Fry, 12mo, 50 cents. Ho- 
cheloga, by Warburton, 12mo, cloth, 50 cents. 
Hawker’s Spiritual Reflections, 2 vols. 12mo, $1. 
Pascal’s Thoughts, 50 cents. Carmichael’s Chris. 
tian Fathers, 50 cts. Christ our Example, by Caro- 
line Fry, 37 cts. Luther on the Psalms, cloth, 62 
cts. Hahn’s Hebrew Bible, 8vo, $2.50. Graves on 
the Pentateuch, 8vo, $1.50. Robertson’s Mission to 
Nova Scotia, 31 cents. Maefarland’s Revival Ser- 
mons, 25 cents. Mitford’s History of Greece, 8 
vols. 8vo, $8. Gillis’s do. 7 vols. 8vo, $5.50. Van 
Amring’s Natural History of Man, $2. Smith’s 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Mytholegy, 3 vols. 
$14. Do. Antiquities, $4.75. Irving’s Works, new 
edition, each $1. Hallam’s Works, 4 vols, sheep, 
$6. Swift’s Works, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, $6. Gold- 
smith’s Animated Nature, 2 vc!s. coloured plates, 
$5. Lingard’s History of England, 8 vols. $6. 
First of the Knickerbockers, cloth, 25 cents. Schlos. 
ser’s History of the Eighteenth Century, 6 vols. $9. 
Bourrieane’s History of Napoleon, 4 vols, $4. Cos- 
telo’s Eminent Englishwomen, $4.50. With a very 
large and valuable assortment of Books in every de- 
partment of Literature, for sale at remarkably low 
prices. A new Catalogue of old and rare Works in 
Theology and Miscellaneous Literature just pub- 
lished, which will be sent gratis to all who address 
the Proprietor, post-paid. All the new Books re- 
ceived as soon as published. 

Books imported to order from London and Paris, 
by ROBERT E. PETERSON, 
Bookseller, Publisher, and Importer, North-west cor- 

ner of Arch and Fifth streets, Philadelphia. 
oct 27—3t 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 
No. 142 Chestnut Street, Sonth side, First 

Bookstore above Sixth, Philadelphia, and 

No. 985 Broadway, New York, 

BY WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN. 

TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to agents who may 
become responsible. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year.—All Subscribers, who do not give express no- 
tice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing to 
continue their subscription, and their paper will be 
sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 
until all arrearages are paid, except at the discretion | 
of the Proprietor. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do, 50 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- 


tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. — ae 
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